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Deliverance and Fulfillment 
The Biblical View of Salvation 


by Pau, LEHMANN 


ALL BIBLICAL interpretation is involved in a major difficulty. It is the 
proper identification and relation of the factors of unity and diversity 
in the Bible. An exploration of the biblical teaching concerning salvation 
is no exception to this difficulty. 

One can, of course, ignore the problem. The result is a way of in- 
terpreting the Bible which disregards known facts about the state of the 
text itself (not to mention others) in favor of some traditional view of 
biblical unity which is alleged to be divinely revealed but is actually 
historically dated. This way of interpreting the Bible was intellectually 
dishonest even before the rise of higher criticism. It is still intellectually 
dishonest—a compound of disobedience and distortion. The disobedi- 
ence consists of the refusal to accept the intellect as the gift of God, freely 
and fully to be used in the service of God. The distortion consists of the 
arbitrary invasion of what the intellect “knows to be so” by a rigid ad- 
herence to a theory which the intellect can also be used to formulate 
and to defend. 

The great achievement of the higher criticism of the Scriptures is that 
it exposed the intellectual dishonesty and consequent inadmissibility of 
interpreting the Bible according to a unity which the Bible itself does 
not possess. But higher criticism, in turn, excessively contended for the 
data of diversity and ignored the problem of the unity of the Bible as 
a responsibility of the interpreter. Since the rise of higher criticism, it 
has become impossible to understand the Bible in terms of any previously 
existing theories of biblical unity. And there is, as yet, no clear alterna- 
tive. It is perhaps possible to regard this situation as the hermeneutical 
problem of the present time. And it is greatly to the praise of INTERPRE- 
TATION that its editors have undertaken to face this problem and to work 
towards a solution. 

The ambivalence of the Bible about salvation is variously evident. 
There is, for instance, the hesitation about the Hebrew monarchy. Cer- 














388 Interpretation 
tainly the prophets and the priests were in vigorous disagreement over 
the conditions of salvation and over the signs of its realization. The 
Epistle of James, although not a rival of the Pauline view of salvation, 
as Luther one-sidedly misunderstood it, is a necessary correction of half- 
truths about salvation which the Bible makes no attempt to conceal. 
And Jesus’ own alteration and adaptation of the Danielic view of salva- 
tion is both a key to the view put forward in the Book of Revelation and 
a warning against the interpretation of Revelation in Danielic terms. 

These variations and divergences in the biblical view of salvation must 
be taken into account if the common elements of the biblical view of 
salvation are to be correctly noted and appraised. For the present pur- 
pose, it will be sufficient to recognize these diversities as belonging to any 
adequate account of the biblical material and, rather than setting out 
the details of these differences, to explore a kind of framework in which 
they must be understood. This framework consists of certain ideas which 
may be regarded as indispensable to any view of what the biblical teach- 
ing about salvation is. Let us raise and attempt to make some reply to 
four questions: 1) What is salvation? 2) How does it operate? 3) Where 
does it end? 4) Who is included? 


What is Salvation? 


We could say, in a word, I think, that salvation, as the Bible under- 
stands it, is the life of man as God intended it to be. The unique thing 
about the biblical way of looking at things is that God is the starting point 
of all experience and all interpretation. He is in the strictest sense the 
PRE-supposition of meaningful life. It cannot be overemphasized that 
the Bible puts forward a specific understanding of God, with the im- 
perious claim that on any other terms it makes no sense either to be 
God or to be in relation with God. The distinctive thing about the 
biblical understanding of God is that he is regarded as initiative of, not 
as inferential from, all knowledge and occurrence. The world (as the 
order of knowledge and occurrence) is not necessary for God but God 
is necessary if the world is to be, and to be understood. 

Now the bearing of this particular understanding of God upon the 
meaning of salvation is that salvation acquires from the first a positive 
significance which must retain priority in its interpretation. This 
important because there is also a formidable negative element in the 
biblical view of salvation which has, for the most part, preémpted the 
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attention of interpreters. There can be no doubt that salvation, regarded 
as DELIVERANCE, constantly and explicitly engages the biblical writers 
as they attempt to expound the ways of God with men. But this nega- 
tive aspect of salvation is accompanied no less constantly, though often 
implicitly, by the positive aspect of FULFILLMENT. The fulfillment and 
the deliverance of human life in this world, and its consummation in the 
next—this is the principal meaning of salvation, according to the Bible. 
And it is the specifically biblical view of God which requires the priority 
of fulfillment over deliverance in the proper appraisal of what salvation 
means, 

The Bible treats the theme of salvation almost exclusively as a human 
theme. God’s ways with men and his purposes for men—this is the 
passion of the biblical story (story, in its original sense of an account of 
what is most true in human experience). The nonhuman world is, of 
course, involved in the fulfillment and the deliverance of man, but in an 
ancillary way. The creation narratives stress now the preparatory and 
subordinate office of the non-human order (Gen. 1), now its functional 
office (Gen. 2), with reference to man. It is no accident that God was 
not in the wind, and earthquake, and fire (I Kings 19:11-12) and that 
the prophets and not the portents of nature (Luke 12:54-56) “interpret 
the present time.” Those who know what the score is know that the 
present time is “now,” for “now is the day of salvation” (II Cor. 6:2). 
“The kingdom of God is not coming with signs to be observed . . . for 
behold, the kingdom of God is in the midst of you” (Luke 17:20-21). 
God’s saving activity is not unaccompanied by natural phenomena 
(Exod. 13:21-22; Luke 23:44) but “in these last days” (Heb. 1:2), 
God “dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; [and] we have beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father” (John 1:14). The 
“Book of the Fulfillment” deserves a particularly close reading in this 
connection. For therein the line between nature and history is drawn 
with impressively vivid subtlety. It is easy to miss the point and reverse 
the whole trend of biblical thought by exalting the office of the non- 
human order “at the end.” But the text does no such thing. It celebrates 
the historical and the human order as the point and the place of divine 
judgment and consummation (compare Rev. 3:1-6; 4:8-11; 11:15-193 
15:2-8; 19:4-10; et al.). 

Salvation, then, as a human theme means first of all, the fulfillment 
of life in this world. It is the world that is the object and the sphere of 
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God’s saving activity—the world of time and space and things; of man 
and history; of science and politics and culture. The view that salvation 
refers primarily to some other world than this belongs to Hinduism and 
Buddhism, or the Orphic mysteries. It has nothing to do with the Bible. 
The biblical conception of fulfillment is, moreover, a dynamic, not a 
static conception. It implies movement and future possibilities, not the 
lack of completeness or perfection. Man, according to Genesis, does not 
lack something, nor is he defective, because he is not God, and because 
he is a creature. The future possibilities are not, strictly speaking, “un- 
realized possibilities” because they do not refer to what man has not 
yet attained. These “future possibilities” refer to what God has in store. 
They are gifts which God disposes at his pleasure and in accordance with 
his purposes. The Bible calls them God’s “promises.” The promises of 
God are God’s way—in God’s time—of actualizing in man’s life what he 
intends man’s life to be. And when God’s acts and promises are in fact 
the order and the aim of man’s life in this world, man’s life is fulfilled. 
Fulfillment is the “filling up” of man’s life in its stability and direction 
with the doings and the purposes of God. 

When Genesis records the creation of man, it is careful to note that 
man was very busy indeed. He was to “be fruitful,” to “replenish the 
earth and subdue it” (1:28), to till the ground (2:5), and to order and 
investigate the world in which he had been placed (1:28; 2:19-20). 
God’s judgment of the world and of man’s position in it was that it was 
“good.” This did not mean that nothing more could happen in the world 
or to it; not even that nothing could be added. What it meant was that 
things were set up to God’s satisfaction. Not only did the Creator's 
handiwork conform with the Creator’s purpose, but God was favorably 
disposed “to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or think” 
(Eph. 3:20) towards everything that he had made. The next move was 
‘God’s. And meanwhile man’s life was full, filled with all things needful, 
including the favor of God. God’s acts were the order and direction of 
man’s life, God’s promises were possibilities (for “God blessed them,” 
1:28), and there was no reason why things could not move as fast and 
as far as man’s obedient energy and imagination could take them. Salva- 
tion was real, for the world was “safe” for man and man was “safe”? in 
the world. 

This primeval conception of fulfillment governs also the historical 
outlook of the Bible. For reasons best known to himself, God has singled 
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out a people to make known in the world his nature and his purposes. 
The Covenant with Israel and the New Covenant with the New Israel 
define, so to say, the line of salvation in the world. It is true that the 
dark malignity of sin has altered the primeval blessedness. But sin has 
altered neither the presuppositions nor the operation nor the outcome 
of the Covenant. The presuppositions of the Covenant are the promises 
of God. They are the framework of Israel’s patriarchal memories which 
in turn become the foundations of Israel’s historical existence. The 
Mosaic achievement of deliverance from Egypt culminated in the 
ratification of the Covenant (Exod. 19). But what Moses undertook 
was inspired by a theophany which directly alludes to the blessing of 
Abraham (compare Exod. 3:13-22; Gen. 12:1-3). The prophets are 
convinced that God who, so to say, hammered his Covenant into realtiy 
upon the anvil of history, will fulfill that Covenant forever. Conse- 
quently, the prophetic indictment of the people is devoid of abstract ap- 
peals to universal principles and full of the concrete contrast between the 
nation’s present and the nation’s past (Amos 2:6-8; Hos. 6: 4-11; Isa. 5; 
Jer. 3: 11ff.; et al.). And the prophetic hope for the people breaks from 
the pit of despair into the confident assurance and the open road of the 
Messianic day. “Then said I, ‘Lord, how long?’ And he answered, ‘Until 
cities be waste without inhabitant, and houses without man, and the land 
become utterly waste, . . . and if there be yet a tenth in it, it also shall in 
turn be eaten up: as a terebinth, and as an oak, whose stock remaineth, 
when they are felled; . . . And there shall come forth a shoot out of the 
stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. And the 
Spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him, . . . and his delight shall be in the 
fear of Jehovah; and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
decide after the hearing of his ears; . . . and righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his waist, and faithfulness the girdle of his loins’ ” (Isa. 6: 11-13; 
II:1-3, 5). 

He came. And this was the meaning of his coming and his presence, 
as one viewed them from the other side. I have always been intrigued 
by the profound pathos with which the celebrated eleventh chapter of 
the Letter to the Hebrews concludes. “And all these, though well attested 
by their faith, did not receive what was promised, since God had foreseen 
something better for us, that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect” (vss. 39-40). On the face of it, this seems to say that the heroes 
of the faith are deprived of the heritage of faith for the sake of “us” 
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whose only claim to this heritage is based upon the weird foreknowledge 
of God. The point, of course, is exactly the opposite. The heritage of 
faith is the heritage of God’s promises and God’s covenanted faithfulness. 
The heroes of the faith are the “saved,” that is, those whose lives were 
“filled up” with the covenanted purposes of God. In accordance with 
these purposes, God has made room in their company for us. And then, 
with remarkable discernment, the author is careful not to say that “apart 
from . . . something better . . . they should not be made perfect.” He 
says rather that “apart from us they should not be made perfect” (italics 
mine). The point is that the heroes of the faith do not lack fulfillment. 
They lack the actualization of a particular promise which God had fore- 
seen for us rather than for them. We are both recipients of God’s acts 
and promises. “They” have received the history and the heritage of 
God’s saving and fulfilling activity into which “we” must enter. “We” 
have received in fact the special Messianic deliverance towards which 
they looked forward and into which they must yet enter. What is thus 
“better for us” is that we possess what “they” still anticipate. But both 
“we” and “they” are included in the dynamics of divine fulfillment. 
Saint Paul comes at the same problem from “their” side, and makes the 
same point, only more explicitly. “What then? Israel failed to obtain 
what it sought. The elect obtained it, but the rest were hardened, as it 
is written, ‘God gave them a spirit of stupor . . . down to this very day.’ 
... So I ask, have they stumbled so as to fall? By no means! But through 
their transgression salvation has come to the Gentiles, so as to make 
Israel jealous. Now if their transgression means riches for the world, 
and if their failure means riches for the Gentiles, how much more will 
their full inclusion mean!” (Rom. 11:7-8, 11-12). Is this a “pauliniza- 
tion” of the letter to the Hebrews? Perhaps it is. But I venture rather 
to submit that here is a basic consistency in the biblical view of salvation 
as fulfillment. For Saint Paul’s conception of the operation and the 
outcome of the Covenant presupposes the promises of God. He too 
celebrates Abraham as one who “looked forward to the city which has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God” (Heb. 11:10). “The 
promise to Abraham and his descendants, that they should inherit the 
world, did not come through the law but through the righteousness of 
faith. ... That is why it depends on faith, in order that the promise may 
rest on grace and be guaranteed to all his descendants—not only to the 
adherents of the law but also to those who share the faith of Abraham. 
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..- In hope he believed against hope, that he should become the father 
of many nations... . No distrust made him waver concerning the promise 
of God, but he grew strong in his faith as he gave glory to God, fully 
convinced that God was able to do what he had promised” (Rom. 4:13, 
16, 18, 20-21). 

Salvation, then, according to the Bible is primarily fulfillment. It 
describes God’s chief dealings with man and the world because God is 
chiefly engaged in the execution of his promises and purposes. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the major attention of the Bible is given to 
the other and negative element of salvation, namely, deliverance. God 
would have gone on saving the world, even though nothing had gone 
wrong with it. But since something has gone wrong with the world— 
radically and pervasively—God’s saving activity takes on a commensu- 
rate focus. It comes frontally to grips with deliverance from sin, wrath, 
death, “the powers of darkness,” and the devil. These are, so to say, 
obstacles to the dynamics of fulfillment which must be disposed of in 
order that the fulfilling purposes of God may continue to operate as God 
intended them to do. It is not necessary in this context to explore the 
nature of these obstacles. What must be pointed out, however, is that 
they are all oriented towards and enveloped by the divine fulfillment. 
This is why—not really the molten brimstone (Rev. 19:20) and the 
heat of hell—the devil can never overcome the world. Gog and Magog 
(Rev. 20:7-10; Ezek. 38, 39) rightly express the immense tenacity and 
tumult of the struggle with the powers of darkness. But the secret power 
of their defeat does not lie in a glamorous contest of strength but in the 
sovereign, silent, saving grip of God. “Do you think that I cannot appeal 
to my Father, and he will at once send me more than twelve legions of 
angels? But how then should the scriptures be fulfilled, that it must be 
so?” (Matt. 26:53-54). “You would have no power over me unless it 
had been given you from above” (John 19:11). “The wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. 6:23). Mortality, however, belongs to man in common 
with all creatures (Gen. 3:19) and death is at least as much occasion 
for sin (Gen. 3:3-4) as the consequence of it. The dreadful actuality of 
death pivots about the fulfilling promise and power of God. 

Of the wrath of God, something will be said below. Meanwhile, we 
come to the crux of the biblical conception of salvation as deliverance. 
Although the Bible is ambiguous about the causal connection between sin 
and death, it is definite that there is an inexorable finality about sin and 
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death, a finality which can only be faced in the light of God’s promise 
and which can only be broken by God’s power. What was it that spelled 
the doom of the human race at that heady moment in which the race’s 
parents succumbed to the subtlety of the serpent? It was, I think, the 
fact that for that moment man wavered in his trust in the order and the 
promises of God. From that moment onwards, the order and the 
promises of God lost saving sense, being obscured by the menace of de- 
struction and the urgent anxiety about deliverance. This explains the 
relentless hostility of the Bible towards polytheism. It underlies the un- 
yielding prophetic judgment upon national and human self-reliance, and 
the equally unyielding prophetic confidence in imminent and ultimate 
deliverance (Jer. 1:13ff.; Isa. 40:1ff.; Ezek. 18: 19ff.). It makes the 
break inevitable between Jesus, on the one hand, and the Scribes and 
Pharisees, on the other. And it validates the Apostle Paul’s interpretation 
of the gospel of the resurrection. “For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has set me free from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8:2). 
“Now if Christ is preached as raised from the dead, how can some of 
you say that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there is no 
resurrection of the dead, then Christ has not been raised; if Christ has 
not been raised, then our preaching is in vain and your faith is in vain. 
. .. But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead... ” (I Cor. 15: 
12-13, 20). The crucial issue of deliverance is the issue of true as against 
false messianism. The true Messiah is he who breaks the power of sin 
and death in this world by the resurrection of the dead. And this de- 
liverance becomes man’s own, by the gift of that same trust which man 
once lost, and with it, the fact and the possibility of meaningful life. In 
the course of that same praise of Abraham which we have already men- 
tioned, Paul noted that Abraham’s faith was reckoned to him as right- 
eousness “not for his sake alone, but for ours also. It will be reckoned to 
us who believe in him that raised from the dead Jesus our Lord, who 
was put to death for our trespasses and raised for our justification” (Rom. 
4:24-25). Paul’s great achievement was his persuasive contention that 
the death of Jesus made sense because of the resurrection; and the resur- 
rection of Jesus made sense because it was the expression of God’s saving 
activity, an activity operative in the world from the beginning. 


How Salvation Operates 
The foregoing discussion eliminates a question which has often be- 
clouded the interpretation of the biblical view of salvation. The ques- 
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tion is whether salvation is a condition or state into which man can be 
said to enter and in which he can be said to live, or whether salvation 
is a process in which man’s life is involved. The most characteristic and 
furious form of the debate undertakes to specify certain conditions which 
a person must fulfill “in order to be saved,” and/or to establish whether 
a person “once saved,” continues to be so, or whether such a person may 
fall away from the “state of salvation.” 

In so far as this question recognizes that salvation is a fact, and that 
salvation involves temporal sequences, one can understand how the ques- 
tion arises. Nevertheless, the question is basically unbiblical because the 
Bible does not talk about salvation in those terms. It may be inferred that 
salvation is a continuous state of being from the biblical account of its 
operation. But such an inference is inconsequential. It is based upon 
the characteristic biblical insistence that the actuality of salvation is a 
matter of its operation. God is acting to achieve the fulfillment and the 
deliverance of man’s life in this world. What counts is the dynamic re- 
lationship between God and man—God, always on the move, making 
and keeping man abreast of himself and his purposes. In such a context, 
it makes no sense to ask: “Are you saved?” The relevant question is: 
“What must I do to be saved?” (Acts 16:30). And the answer is: “Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus” (vs. 31) ; that is, trust and obey, behave en rap- 
port of the saving activity of God! 

As the Bible sees it, God’s saving activity in the world is three-fold: 
event, election, and (to keep the alliteration) “ecclesia.” 

An event is not simply an occurrence. Like occurrences, events happen 
to men in space and time. All events are occurrences. But not all occur- 
rences are events. The difference is that an event is an occurrence which 
bears and lays bare the meaningful direction of man’s life in the world; 
or, as the Bible would say “the mighty works of God” (Acts 2:11; com- 
pare also Ps. 139:14, II Cor. 12:12). It is, of course, correct that all 
occurrences bear the divine purpose. Nothing—that happens—falls out- 
side the context of God’s saving activity. “Are not two sparrows sold for a 
penny? And not one of them will fall to the ground without your Father’s 
will” (Matt. 10:29). But the Bible never trivializes this confidence by 
reducing it to a platitude. It fixes attention upon events—upon those 
happenings which expose as well as carry God’s actions and purposes. 
“When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What mean the 
testimonies, and the statutes, and the ordinances, which Jehovah our 
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God hath commanded you? then shalt thou say unto thy son, We were 
Pharoah’s bondmen in Egypt: and Jehovah brought us up out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand; and Jehovah showed signs and wonders, great and 
sore, .. . that he might preserve us alive as at this day” (Deut. 6: 20-22, 
24). There is no indiscriminate sense of God, or of what God is doing, 
in the Bible. Both Psalm 136 and Stephen’s apologia (Acts 7) are 
magnificent elaborations of the Deuteronomic motif. God’s activity is 
plain in the sustaining and the shattering occasions of his people’s life 
and destiny, in those historical events from which no living man can 
flee. These events are more narrowly specified in the Bible by the Exodus, 
the Exile, the nativity, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. But the thrust of this biblical par- 
ticularism is unquestionably all-inclusive. “The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea” (Isa. 11:9; also, 
Isa. 60). “And on this side of the river and on that was the tree of life, 
bearing twelve manner of fruits, . . . and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations” (Rev. 22:2). 

The forcefulness of the divine activity is so impressive that it seems 
to imperil the human subject of its concern. What indeed can man, 
related as he is to such a God, do to be saved? On the other hand, the 
Bible is replete with imperatives that effectively exclude human qui- 
escence and resignation. Men are to keep the commandments, to remem- 
ber their Creator, to repent, to believe. Most notably perhaps in this 
connection, men are advised to “look carefully then how you walk... 
making the most of the time, because the days are evil” (Eph. 5: 15-16). 
It is not strange that the respective roles of God and man in saving ac- 
tivity should have been played over against each other. Yet here again, 
the Bible ignores what its interpreters have often magnified. The only 
volitional competition between God and man which the Bible recognizes 
is bluntly condemned as sin. Its own way of including human subjectivity 
and responsibility in the saving activity of God is election. 

There is a suggestive parallelism between election and event. Just as 
a distinction may be drawn between event and occurrence, so a distinc- 
tion may be drawn between election and choice. Choice is the act of 
preference among possibilities. And there is an element of choice in 
election. But the definitive ingredient of election is the choice which 
bears and lays bare the saving activity of God. God creates the world. 
But he elects as well as creates man. God chooses the promised land. 
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But he elects the Hebrews as the covenant people. God chooses the time 
of fulfillment. But he elects to send his well-beloved Son “not . . . to 
judge the world but to save the world” (John 12:47). “He was destined 
before the foundation of the world but was made manifest at the end 
of the times for your sake” (I Pet. 1:20). God chooses to pour out his 
Spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2:28). But he elects a “choosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light” (I Pet 2:9). This divine activity neither diminishes nor 
nullifies the choices of men. Instead, election defines the direction of 
those choices and separates the meaningful from the menacing prefer- 
ences which men have been created to make. The view that election 
undermines responsible human behavior, like the view that men have 
only to choose to be saved and it is done, is false to the biblical under- 
standing of the way salvation works in the world. 

The Bible resists abstraction in this, as in all other matters. The events 
and the election by which God accomplishes his saving purposes for 
man in the world are impressive and diverse. But men are not bidden 
merely to behold the glory of God and their own perversity in visceral 
expectation of the tap on the shoulder that will settle everything. Men 
are to praise God “in the assembly of the saints” (Ps. 149:1). God “will 
redeem you with an outstretched arm, and with great judgments: and I 
will take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a God; and ye shall 
know that I am... your God” (Exod. 6:6-7). The colon and the con- 
junction in the passage are conspicuous. They denote the social con- 
creteness of the saving activity of God. God’s saving activity occurs and 
men are involved in it, whether they will or not. But there is only one 
way to “belong” to what God is doing in the world, to be partakers of it. 
That way is the way of membership in a social body. “For you have 
not come to what may be touched, a blazing fire, and darkness, and 
gloom, and a tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and a voice whose 
words made the hearers entreat that no further message be spoken to 
them .... But you have come to Mount Zion and to the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem . . . and to the assembly of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven . . . and to Jesus, the mediator of a new 
covenant...” (Heb. 12:18-19, 22-24). God “has put all things under 
his feet and has made him the head over all things for the church, which 
is his body, the fullness of him who fills all in all” (Eph. 1:22). “We 
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are to grow up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ, from 
whom the whole body . . . when each part is working properly, makes 
bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” (Eph. 4:15-16). In this sense, 
there is no salvation outside the ecclesia, the church. The church is the 
fellowship of partakers, the body of those who belong to the way of 
salvation. In the church, men are not “in the way,” but on the way of 
God’s fulfilling purposes for men in the world. All who belong to the 
church—in this sense—“are saved ;” not as those who are secure in their 
condition (compare Matt. 25:31ff.), but as members of a company on 
the move, straining to keep up with God. The surest mark of the 
“unsaved” is that they are convinced that they are saved. Glorying in 
their salvation, they busy themselves presiding over the duties and the 
destiny of their “unsaved” fellows. On the other hand, those who have 
learned from the Bible how salvation operates have other business to 
attend to. They are concerned neither to needle nor to negotiate indi- 
viduals into conversion, knowing that conversion is a matter of election. 
Instead, they are preoccupied with the apostolic mission “to make all 
men see what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages in God who 
created all things; that through the church the manifold wisdom of 


God might now be made known to the principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. 3:9-10). 


Where Salvation Ends 


The corporate character of salvation is the key to the biblical view of 
its consummation. There is a dimension of God’s saving activity which 
lies beyond what God is doing in the world which he has created and 
redeemed. The Bible speaks of this dimension most characteristically 
perhaps, as “heaven.” One thinks also of “the new Jerusalem,” of “the 
heavenly city,” of “the end.” Common to all these metaphors is the 
expectation of a consummation. And the consummation has generally 
been described in geographical and perfectionist terms. The result has 
been a distortion of salvation which has identified the destiny of men 
with their alleged destination and which has displaced the dynamism 
and deficiency of this life with the impassivity and completeness of the 
next. Heaven is the place where all desires are satisfied and nothing is 
going on. 

Nothing could be farther from the biblical truth. This is why it is 
useful to speak of the end of salvation as a dimension rather than a place 
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and state of things. For the term “dimension” preserves the dynamic 
character of God’s saving activity because it suggests that there are 
heights and depths to this activity which are still to come. A “new 
heaven and a new earth” (Rev. 21:1) are exciting biblical prospects, 
not because everything is finished and nothing is going on “there.” They 
are exciting because the future holds the certainty of an entirely new 
relation between God and men. This relation is a consummation because 
fulfillment has finally triumphed over deliverance in the saving activity 
of God and there is only going on from strength to strength. 

The Book of Revelation ought not to be read apart from the Epistles 
of the captivity. To do so is to lose the link between this world and the 
next. The link is the church, the body whose head is Christ. The blessed 
“who are invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (Rev. 19:9) are 
those whose “life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). The forceful- 
ness of the collective singular is reinforced by the cosmic proportions of 
the fulfillment and the deliverance which Christ has wrought. “He is 
the image of the invisible God . . . for in him all things were created, in 
heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or authorities—all things were created through him and 
for him. He is before all things, and in him all things hold together. He 
is the head of the body, the church... ” (Col. 1:15-18). And in the 
end, all things take on the consummation of God’s continuing possibilities 
and purposes through the church, the bride of the Lamb. “I saw no 
temple in the city, for its temple is the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb. And the city has no need of sun or moon to shine upon it, for 
the glory of God is its light, and its lamp is the Lamb. By its light shall 
all the nations walk . . . the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in 
it, and his servants shall worship him . . . and they shall reign for ever 
and ever” (Rev. 21:22-24; 22:3, 5). 

The end of salvation is the society of men in which and for whom 


God is in fact all in all. And there God’s saving activity goes on as God 
Himself intends. 


Who Is Included? 


We come, at this point to a matter which has purposely been reserved 
for a concluding word. It touches the major unresolved problem of the 
biblical view of salvation. Who is included in the life of man as God 
intended it to be? The answer requires at least the scope of a separate 
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article, for it involves a careful reéxamination of the biblical material. 
At this writing, I am inclined to think that there is no clear biblical 
answer. And I should like to leave the matter where it seems to me the 
Bible leaves it. 

In discussing the biblical view of deliverance, mention was made of 
the wrath of God. Certainly the Bible is definite about the need of men 
for deliverance from the wrath of God, that is, from God’s displeasure 
and the consequent alienation of man from God. All men stand under 
the divine judgment, and this judgment is a decisive factor in the saving 
activity of God. But is this judgment of so ultimate a kind as to exclude 
some men from the consummation of the fulfilling purposes of God? In 
a word, is the biblical view of salvation universalist or particularist about 
who is included? 

The far-reaching implications of this question were sharply brought 
to my attention by a passing conversation some time ago about the 
destiny of Judas Iscariot. When I suggested that, according to the Bible, 
Judas was conceivably not ultimately lost, the emphatic rejoinder came 
that if this were true, the life work of the man with whom I was talking 
would be nullified (he was a missionary), and he could have no further 
Christian fellowship with me. Evidently, to him, if the saving activity 
of God ultimately included all men in the triumph of fulfillment over 
deliverance, the Christian mission would lose point and the Chirstian 
life would be deprived of motivation. 

It must be admitted that there is a good deal in the Book of Revelation 
and in the General Epistles to lend strength to this view. But is this 
really the prevailing biblical view, and is it really determinative of the 
biblical doctrine of salvation? If so, the major accents of this discussion 
are beside the point. If not—that is, if God’s saving activity is at the 
end the same as it was at the beginning—the Christian mission and 
the Christian life acquire the cosmic point and global social passion, 
ascribed in the Bible to Jesus our Lord. And not only so—but the groan- 
ing and the travail of the whole creation shall be satisfied. “For the 
creation was subjected to futility, not of its own will but by the will of 
him who subjected it in hope; because the creation itself will be set free 
from its bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children 
of God” (Rom. 8:20-21). And “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and 
today and forever” (Heb. 13:8). 
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A New and Living Way 


The Approach to God According to Hebrews 10:19-25 
by N. A. DAHL 


To THE UNKNOWN author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, salvation means 
to have free approach to God and communion with him. Central in the 
Epistle is the doctrine of Christ as the High Priest. From another point 
of view, however, its basic motif may be stated as “the wandering [or, 
better, “migrating,”] people of God.” These two ideas do not stand as 
rival themes, independent of each other. The High Priest and the people 
of God belong together. Through the High Priest the new covenant is 
created, wherein the people of God live, moving toward the heavenly 
goal. It is the expiation accomplished by the high priests which gives 
the people free access to God. In a special but emphatic way, the unity 
of Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology, characteristic of the whole 
New Testament, finds expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The office and work of Christ as High Priest is the main theme of the 
doctrinal sections of the Epistle. The idea of the people of God is em- 
phasized chiefly in the exhortations. The relation of the doctrinal and 
the paraenetic (hortatory) sections of the Epistle has been the subject 
of much discussion. Whether the main emphasis should be placed on 
the one or the other, however, is a futile question. The doctrine leads 
to the exhortation, the exhortations are based on the doctrine. The pas- 
sages in which the author moves from doctrine to exhortation shed a 
special light on his ideas. It is one of these passages, 10: 19-25, to which 
this article would devote its particular attention. 

This passage is of special importance since it is based on the central 
dogmatic section of the Epistle and introduces the concluding hortatory 
chapters. The main idea with which we are confronted at this turning 
point of the Epistle may be summarized very briefly: Through Christ 
we have free access to God, therefore we should draw near to him. Our 
primary concern here is with the questions: How far and in what man- 





1. Cf. E. Kasemann, Das wandernde Gottesvolk. Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, n.f. 37. (Géttingen: 1939). A. Oepke, Das Neue Gottesvolk. 
(Giitersloh: 1950), pp. 17-24 and 57-74. 
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ner does the individual as a member of society have this access? And 
how is he to make use of it? 

The place which we are allowed to approach is spoken of as “the 
sanctuary” (7a aya). The author is thinking of the heavenly sanctuary, 
of which the earthly temple or tabernacle is only a copy and shadow. 
From a local point of view, this heavenly sanctuary is identical with 
heaven itself. Even if it is not the visible heaven it is the abode of God 
to which the way leads through the heavens.’ In pictures derived from 
oriental, mythical cosmography, this heavenly sanctuary may be de- 
scribed as a throne hall, a mountain, or a city.* It is one of the character- 
istic ideas of the Epistle that the same reality which is localized in heaven 
may be thought of as belonging to the eschatological future, identical 
with “the world to come,” the “kingdom that cannot be shaken.” This 
is most apparent where the author speaks of the “city,’’® but it is also 
true even where “the sanctuary” is mentioned.’ In this aspect the sanctu- 
ary is equivalent to the “rest,” the “sabbath rest,” and the “heritage,” 
“the homeland,” which is the higher, eschatological counterpart of the 
land of promise.* 

The essential characteristics of the heavenly sanctuary are the presence 
of God and undisturbed communion with him, as they exist in heaven 
and in the age to come. But the sanctuary is not only the place where 
God is present; it is also the place where a worshiping community is 
serving him. God and Christ are surrounded by ministering angels.’ 
The approach to God is at the same time an approach to the heavenly 
assembly of the angels and saints: “But you have come to Mount Zion 
and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to in- 
numerable angels in festal gathering, and to the assembly of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to a judge who is God of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the mediator of a new 
covenant, and to the sprinkled blood that speaks more graciously than 
the blood of Abel” (12:22-24).'° The social aspect of the final salvation 





2. Cf. 8:2, 5; 9:8-11; etc. 

3. 9:23f.; 4:14. 

4. 4:16; Cf. 1:3; 12:22-253; 11:10. 
5. 2:5; 6:5; 12:28. 

6. 11:10; 12: 22ff.; 13:14 

7. 6:109f.; 9:8, 11. 

8. 3:7-4:133 9:15; 11:8f., 14:16. 
9. 1:6ff 

1 


o. Scripture quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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is thus present in our Epistle’s conception of the heavenly sanctuary, as 
well as in Christ’s depiction of the meal in the Kingdom of God." 

What is most important in this connection, however, is not the sanctu- 
ary itself but the way to enter it. The way in which the author speaks 
of this entrance presents some exegetical difficulties as the words are very 
condensed and concise. The Greek word zappncia must be assumed to 
imply both the God-given permission and the personal confidence and 
frankness arising from it.’* This permission to enter confidently is given 
“by the blood of Jesus,” through his atonement. The author is here draw- 
ing the conclusion and summarizing what he has developed in the pre- 
ceding section of the Epistle. The idea, therefore, seems to be that we 
have permission and confidence to enter because, through the sacrifice 
of Christ, we have received forgiveness of our sins (10:18), and have 
been “perfected” (= initiated, 10:14) and sanctified (— consecrated, 
10:10). This is certainly true and the author returns to the point by the 
participles in verse 22b. But first he inserts a relative clause (vs. 20) 
which gives a closer description of the entrance. Here the difficulties 
are to be found. 

The statement in verse 20 is generally understood as saying that Christ 
has opened the way to the heavenly sanctuary by himself going first and 
thus making it possible for others to follow after him. This harmonizes 
with the conception of Christ as the Forerunner, an idea which is of 
considerable importance elsewhere in the Epistle."* In our passage, 
however, this idea does not cover the whole ground. In connection with 
the cultic terminology here, and in the light of the use of the same word 
in 9:18, the verb éyxawite» must be understood as a cultic term: to con- 
secrate and inaugurate and thus render valid and ratify."* From the 
preceding verse, we should understand verse 20 to mean that it was by 
his blood, and not simply by his ascent, that Christ opened (or, rather, 





11. Luke 22:30. 

12. Cf. Heb. 3:6, 4:16, 10:35, and Eph. 3:12; and consult the commentaries, e. g., O. Michel, 
Der Brief an die Het-ier. Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, be- 
griindet von H. A. W. Meyer, 13 abt., 8 aufl. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949). 

13. 6:20; cf. 2:10, 12:1-3, and see especially R. Gyllenberg, Kristusbilden i Hebreerbrevet 
(Helsingfors: 1928), and “Die Christologie des Hebraerbriefes,” Zeitschrift fiir systematische 
Theologie, XI (1933-34), pp. 662-90. 


14. This is the meaning of éyxawifeyv. E. g., LXX, III Kings 8:63=II Chron. 7:5; I Macc. 
4:36, 54; 5:1. Cf. also the use of the noun €yKawwwors or éyxatmopuds, Num. 7:11, 88; 


II Macc. 2:9: Ovgiav éyxauopod Kal ris TeNeoews TOD lepod. The translation in the 
Authorized Version is correct. 
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consecrated ) the entrance to the sanctuary as “a new [fresh] and living 
way through the curtain.” The expressions here used to describe the 
recently opened way are in contrast to what has been said of the old 
covenant, which as “obsolete and growing old” is “ready to vanish 
away” (8:13). And so also the “consecration” of the new way is con- 
trasted with the “consecration” of the old covenant. 

According to Hebrews the sacral ratification of the first covenant in- 
cluded sprinkling with blood the tent and all the vessels used in worship.” 
The corresponding purification of the true, heavenly sanctuary is 
achieved by a “better” sacrifice—by Christ, who entered heaven itself, 
having put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (9:23ff.). This heavenly 
act of consecration should be connected with the opening of the way 
through the curtain. What previously made the entrance impossible” 
was not so much a physical obstacle as the “ritual” prohibition due to the 
fact of sin. The idea of a purification and consecration in heaven, making 
entrance permissible, may seem strange to us. The author is himself 
prudent enough not to try to develop it in detail. And yet the idea is not 
without significance. That the entrance to the sanctuary has been made 
possible not alone by the purification of those who are to enter, but also 
by an act of consecration in the heavenly sanctuary itself, is the way in 
which not only the subjective but also the objective significance of the 
Atonement is brought to expression in the cultic terminology of Hebrews. 
There is no more remembrance of sins before God (compare 10:17). 

The “curtain,” through which Christ has “consecrated” the way, 
symbolizes the frontier between this world and the heavenly and coming 
one. It should be noted also that its copy, the (second) curtain in the 
earthly temple (9:3), is not essentially a physical obstacle; its signific- 
ance is to hide the Holy of Holies, and to indicate that no one is permitted 
to enter it except the high priest on the Day of Atonement. According 
to Hebrews, the very existence of the earthly sanctuary is, however, an 





15. A consecration of the sanctuary by blood is not directly mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The author may depend on later traditions. Cf. Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, III, 8:6 § 206, 
and Targum Exod. 24:8. As the sacrifice of Christ once for all is the antitype to all the Old 
Testament ceremonies of expiation, purification, and consecration, reference can also be made 
to the sprinkling of blood before the curtain by the sin offering (Lev. 4:5-7, 16-18), and to the 
purification ceremonies of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:16b, 18-19), according to the mishnic 
interpretation including sprinkling of blood towards the curtain (Yoma V, 4). The smearing of 
blood on the altar in connection with the initiation of priests (Lev. 8:15, 19) is of special im- 
portance, as it is a part of the ceremony which gives the priests the right to enter the sanctuary. 

16. We need not discuss here how the approach of the Old Testament believers to God in hope 
is related to the opening of the way by Christ. 
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indication that the way to the true sanctuary has not been made manifest 
(g:1-10). The expression used in 9:8, “as long as the first tent is still 
standing,” certainly does not mean to say that admittance to the true 
sanctuary is conditioned by the physical destruction of the earthly one. 
The idea is that the earthly sanctuary with all its ceremonies had to be 
rendered invalid if the way to the heavenly sanctuary were to be opened. 
This supports our interpretation regarding the opening of the way’ 
through the curtain as a cultic act of consecration, identical with the 
ratification of the new covenant. 

But how can the curtain dividing this world from the heavenly one be 
said to be identical with the flesh of Jesus? The author is assuredly not 
thinking so much of the cosmological topography as of the function.” 
The flesh of Jesus is the point where the heavenly and the earthly worlds 
meet, but meet in a way which leaves the heavenly world hidden."* When 
Christ left the earthly existence, however, the way to the “sanctuary” 
was revealed so that through him we may draw near (7:25). In this 
double function of hiding the true sanctuary and making the entrance to 
it possible, the “flesh of Jesus” is identical with the “curtain.” 

For our purposes the most important result of the exegetical discussion 
of verses 19-20 is that the way by which we can approach God is opened 
by the expiatory work of Jesus, inaugurating the new covenant. We can 
draw the conclusion that it is to the members of the new covenant 
people that admittance has been given. Our right to do so is corroborated 
by the addition in verse 21, “and [since we have] a great priest over the 
house of God.”!* Like the earthly high priest, Christ is intimately asso- 
ciated with the people of God. By his incarnation the Son identified him- 
self with the brethren.” As the Mediator of the new covenant he is - 
subject to temptation, suffering, and vicarious death on behalf of the 
people of the covenant.” And as the heavenly High Priest he remains 





17. This does not exclude the possibility that the image has its background in a mythic, or 
gnostic, topography, as is assumed by Kasemann, of. cit., pp. 145-47. Cf., however, also the dis- 
cussion in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel, Vol. III, p. 632 
(“xaraméracua,” C. Schneider) and Vol. V, pp. 77-80 and 109-10 (“6d6s,” “els od0s,” J. D. 
Michaelis). 

18. Concerning the earthly existence as hiding the true nature of the Incarnate, cf. Heb. 2:8, 
5:7, 7:14, 16; 8:4. 

19. 521-33 9:7. 

20. 2:5-18. In this connection reference may be made to J. Kégel, Der Sohn und die Séhne. 
Beitrage zur forderung christlicher Theologie, 5-6 (Giitersloh: 1904), and to J. Ungeheuer, Der 
Grosse Priester tiber dem Hause Gottes (Wiirzburg: 1939). 

21. 2:17-18; 4:14-15; 524-10; 7:21; 8:6; 9:15, 28. 
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bound to the community of the sanctified, as their Advocate (Paraclete) 
and Intercessor before God.” 

The passage here in Chapter 10 may seem almost to identify “the 
house of God” with the heavenly “sanctuary.” But the analogy in 3: 1-6 
shows that a direct identification is not intended. The associations linked 
with “the house of God” are somewhat different from those connected 
with the “sanctuary.” The expression “house of God” seems to include 
the things and persons related to the sanctuary, the household. Thus it 
can be said that “we are his house if we hold fast our confidence and 
pride in our hope” (3-6). 

A closer characterization of those who are to enter is appended in 
verse 22b: “with our hearts sprinkled clean from an evil conscience and 
our bodies washed with pure water.” Even here the symbolism is derived 
from the Old Testament cult. In the context of Hebrews the meaning 
must be that we have been sprinkled with blood, the blood of the new 
covenant.” We must regard the sprinkling of blood on the people at 
the inauguration of the covenant at Sinai as the type of the sprinkling of 
the people of the new covenant. According to rabbinical exegesis, the 
people at Sinai had taken a ritual bath. This conclusion was drawn 
either from the “sanctification” of the people (Exod. 19:10, 14), or from 
the rule that “there is no sprinkling without bath [baptism].”* The 
juxtaposition of sprinkling and ritual washing more closely parallels 
another Old Testament ceremony, the initiation of the priests.” As the 





22. 7:25; 9:24. 
23. Cf. 9:13, 19, 21; 12:24. The analogy of Ezek. 36:25 which speaks of sprinkling with 
‘water as the means of the eschatological purification cannot be considered as equally important. 
24. Cf. Babylonian Talmud, Yebamoth 46a; Kerithoth 9a (=81a). The midrashic interpreta- 
tion is important because it gives the scriptural basis for the “baptism” of proselytes. See, e.g., 
J. Jeremias, Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe getibt? 2 aufl. (Gottingen: 1949), pp. 15f.; and 
previously, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXVIII (1929), pp. 312-20. 
25. Exod. 29:4, 20-21; Lev. 8:6, 23-24, 30. The priests were to wash themselves each time 
they entered the sanctuary (Exod. 30:17-21; 40:30-31; etc.). It should be observed that in 
New Testament times a full ritual bath was prescribed, according to the Mishna, also for those 
who were not Levitically unclean (cf. Jubilees 21:16; The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Levi 9:11; Yoma III, 3). The mishnic ordinance makes it clear that this bath had a positive 
significance as a consecration for service in the temple. Also the common Israelite was allowed 
to enter the temple yards only in a state of purity. Whether he was obliged to take a ritual bath 
before entering is not quite clear but this would have been the usual practice. Most people were 
unable to live in Levitical purity in their ordinary life, and for all it would be the safest to perform 
an ablution before entering the temple. For recent discussion relative to this point, cf. E. 
Bickermann, “Une Proclamation Séleucide relative au Temple de Jérusalem, Syria, XXV (1946- 
48), pp. 67-85; and J. Jeremias, “Der Zusammenstoss Jesu mit dem pharisdischen Oberpriester 
auf dem Tempelplatz.” [Note on Oxyrhynchus Papyri, V, 840] Coniectanea Neotestamentica, 
Lund, 1947, XI, pp. 97-108. Jewish sects seem to have adapted sacerdotal purifications to their 
members. This is not unimportant for the origin of Christian baptism. Cf. also note 27. 
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sprinkling and washing is, in our passage, a necessary condition for the 
approach to God in the sanctuary, there can be no doubt that the puri- 
fication has to be understood as a sacerdotal initiation. The new people 
of God, the “house” of the High Priest, is imagined as forming a priestly 
community.” 

The ritually pure water with which the Christians have been washed 
to enter the heavenly sanctuary is the water of baptism.”’ 

More arguable is the question whether the words concerning the 
sprinkling of the hearts also have baptism in view. This question can be 
fairly answered only if we pay attention to the intimate correlation be- 
tween the Cross and baptism in the New Testament and in the thought 
of the primitive church.” The sprinkling of the hearts is identical with 
the sanctification by the blood of Jesus, and is the effect of his sacrifice 
on the cross.” But baptism is not another and secondary grace. It is 
the application of the work of Jesus to the individual, who in baptism 
is sanctified and consecrated by his blood. Thus both participles in 10: 
22b have baptism in view, according with its inner signficance and out- 
ward rite. 

The statement that our hearts are sprinkled clean “from an evil 
conscience” is in direct contrast to the Old Testament sacrifices and 
purifications, which could not cleanse from the “conscience of sins.”” 
The author certainly has in view here the remission of sins (10:17f.). 
But just as often the word conscience (ovveidnais ) in Hebrews has a more 





26. Cf. I Pet. 1:22: “Having purified your souls,” 2:4: “come to him,” 2:5: “to be a holy 
priesthood” and 2:9: “But you are . . . a royal priesthood.” Further, Rev. 1:5-6, especially the 
reading of the Authorized Version: “Unto him <aat loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father.” Further, Rev. 5:10 
(20:6), and, from the Old Testament, Exod. 19:6. See also O. Moe, “Der Gedanke des 
allgemeinen Priestertums im Hebrierbrief,” Theologische Zeitschrift, V (1949), pp. 161-69. 

27. To me this conception of baptism seems to be due to something more than a fortuitous 
typology. Baptism is, in fact, the ceremony of initiation into the ecclesfa as the eschatological 
temple assembly. As “antecedent” to it, I think the “baptisms” connected with the temple 
worship are more important than the Jewish proselyte baptism. I hope to return to this question 
elsewhere, but would here draw attention to the fact that John the Baptist belonged to a priestly 
family. The metaphor “baptism” used for the passion of our Lord (Mark 10:38f.; Luke 12:50) 
shows that “baptism” is considered as an act of consecration or initiation in this case of the 
Messiah. In the fully developed baptismal ritual of the ancient church, not only the ablution re- 
minds of the sacerdotal initiation, but also the change of clothes, the anointment, the laying on of 
hands (Heb. 6:2; Num. 8:10), and the first Eucharist and Communion as the sacrifice of 
initiation. 

28. Cf. Heb. 6:1-6; 10:26, 29 and, for example, I Cor. 1:13, Rom. 6, and Barnabas 11. See 
also O. Cullmann, Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments, Abhandlungen ziir Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, 12 (Ziirich: Zwingli-verlag, 1948), pp. 5-17. 

ag. Cf. 10:10, 29; 13:12. 

30. 9:9, 13; 10: 1-2, 11. 
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comprehensive meaning than the corresponding words in our modern 
languages. This is clear in the parallel passage, 9:14: “How much more 
shall the blood of Christ purify your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God.” In our particular passage, then, the author would not 
only say that we need no longer have a bad conscience because of our 
past sins. He would probably say as well that we have been made free 
from an evil attitude of mind, a consciousness full of evil inclination.” 
The change brought by Christ has regard not only to the status of man 
before God, but also to his personal attitude. But it is in becoming a bap- 
tized member of the sacerdotal community, the people of God, that the 
individual is cleansed from his evil attitude of mind. The personal and 
the social aspects of salvation are in Hebrews inseparable, not only as 
respects the goal of, but also as regards the access to, salvation. 

It is also as members of a priestly community that the believers are ex- 
horted to “draw near,” that is, to approach through the curtain to wor- 
ship in the heavenly sanctuary.” The exhortation might be interpreted 
by James 4:8: “Draw near to God!” And that would not be false. But 
the more plastic language of Hebrews has a more specific meaning than 
that intended by James. The idea is not that we should ascend to heaven 
—for example, in mystical experiences—but that we should come before 
God who is in heaven. This means prayer, as in the parallel 4:16: “Let 
us then with confidence draw near to the throne of grace, that we may 
receive mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” Worship through 
thanksgiving and prayer is the sacerdotal service to which the “conse- 
crated” of the new covenant are exhorted.* As a part of their worship, 
Christians are exhorted to do good and to share, sacrifices which are 
“pleasing to God” (13:16). The personal prayers of the individual who, 
like Enoch, draws near to God (11:5-6), should in no way be excluded. 
But the author is thinking also (and, perhaps, primarily) of the joint ap- 
proach of all believers in their common worship, with its center in the 
Eucharist (13:10-15). 





31. Cf. the close parallel in I Pet. 3:21, where it is stated that baptism saves “not as a removal 
of dirt from the body but as an appeal [or, rather, a pledge] to God for [from, or better, concern- 
ing] a clear conscience.” This passage has been discussed in a comprehensive and interesting 
(even if not on all points convincing) manner by Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Chris- 
tian Baptism (K@benhavn, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1946), pp. 173-201. See also E. G. Selwyn, The 
First Epistle of St. Peter (London: Macmillan & Co., 1946), pp. 204-06. 

32. The verb mpocépxouat is a cultic term used of the priests entering the temple to 
worship; cf. 10:1. See also G. Kittel, ed., Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, I, 
pp. 681-82. 

33. 7:25; 9:14; 12:28; 13:16. Cf. Christ’s own offering of prayers and supplications in 5:7. 
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Another aspect of the exhortation, however, should be regarded. As 
we have seen, the “sanctuary” represents not only “heaven,” but at the 
same time also the world to come. And elsewhere the author expressly 
says that it is through hope that we may draw near to God (7:19; cf. 
6:19f.). To draw near means, at the same time, to “go forth to him 
[Jesus] outside the camp, bearing abuse for him” (13:13). Christians 
should cling to the promise, be willing to endure suffering, live as 
strangers in “this world” like the Old Testament heroes of faith, and 
“strive to enter that rest, that no one fall short by the same sort of dis- 
obedience” as the generation of the desert (4:11). 

This raises the question whether there is an inner unity of worship 
and hope, so that one exhortation may simultaneously aim at both things. 
Christian prayer and Christian hope are both based on the Atonement 
and on the promise given in Christ. The goal is also identical: approach 
to God and communion with him. But there is also a more direct unity, 
a virtual identity of hope and worship. The prayers and worship of the 
new covenant are not of the “earthly,” “cosmic” character of the Old 
Testament worship. Through Christ, their High Priest, Christians may 
approach God in the sanctuary of heaven and of the world to come. In 
their worship they participate in the heavenly worship of the angels and 
of the perfect saints.* Having in prayer access to God through Christ, 
they have already a share in the life of the new, eschatological world. 
In worship the eschatology is “realized,” but only proleptically. Chris- 
tians have “tasted the powers of the age to come” (6:4), but they will be 
partakers of it only by earnestly “realizing the full assurance of hope 
until the end.” Endurance is necessary if the baptized would remain the 
house of God, and have access to him in worship.” In this way worship 
is hope in action, and endurance in hope is the approach to worship. 

The attention paid to the “liturgical” and “eschatological” aspects 
of the approach to God should in no way make us blind to the strongly 
personal appeal of the exhortations in Hebrews. What is stressed is 
that we should draw near “with a true heart in full assurance of faith.” 
With an “evil, unbelieving heart” it is not possible to draw near to God 
and worship him in truth.* Again and again the Epistle stresses that 
each member of the community should have the full measure of assur- 





34. Cf. 12:22-29; 13:10-16; and 1:6. 
35. 6:11; 3:6; ete. 
36. 3:12. Cf. 11:6; 10:35-39. 
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ance in faith and the right disposition of mind, so that no one will be left 
behind when the people approach God and the eschatological goal of 
their wandering.” 

Our interpretation of the exhortation to draw near is confirmed by the 
following clause: “Let us hold fast the confession of [our] faith without 
wavering, for he who promised is faithful.” The confession, mentioned 
immediately after the baptismal ablution, cannot be other than the bap- 
tismal confession.* The confession was in primitive Christianity an in- 
tegral part of baptism, making it a pledge or an undertaking. Through 
his confession the individual, given a share in salvation and incorporated 
in the church, personally accepted the offer of God in Christ. 

From the fact that the confession is styled “the confession of our hope” 
we should not conclude that its explicit content was primarily eschato- 
logical, even if it is not impossible that the baptismal confession, or the 
summary of the kerygma to which the confession was the answer, already 
at the time of Hebrews included expressly eschatological statements.” 
The confession is a public, definitive, and obligating “Yes,” as the re- 
sponse to the proclaimed gospel concerning Jesus, the Son of God. This 
is a confession of hope, because the gospel itself is essentially a promise.” 

God who gave the promise is faithful and stands firmly to his word." 
The question is whether we on our side will stand firmly to our confession. 
That the Christians to whom the author writes should do so is a central 
issue—we may even say the central issue—of Hebrews. The call to hold 
fast to the confession is interchangeable with the call to attend more 
closely to what we have heard, or to hold fast to our confidence and 
pride in our hope. The important thing is that we should not “drift 
away,” not “grow weary and fainthearted.’”” 

The explicit mention of the confession in our passage (as in 4:14) 
gives a special color, however, to the admonition. To hold fast to the 
confession does not mean simply to assent to a doctrine. The “holding 
fast”’ is itself an act of confessing. Our passage should be interpreted not 
only in the light of other exhortations to firmness and endurance, but 





37. 3:12f.3 4:1, 11; 6:11f.; 10: 26ff.; 12:15f. 

38. Cf. 3:1; 4:14; and see G. Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis im Hebraerbrief,” Theologische 
Blatter (1942), pp. 56-66. 

39. The oldest form for the baptismal confession was the answer to baptismal interrogations, 
a fact which now slowly begins to be generally recognized. See, for example, J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds (London, New York: Longmans, Green, 1950), pp. 30-61, etc. 

40. Cf., for example, 4: 1-2; 6:17; 8:6; 9:15; 10:36. 

41. 10:23b. Cf. 6:16-18. 
42. Cf. 2:1; 3:6, 12-14; 4:1, 11; 6:11-12, 18; 10:35-36; 12:1-3, 25. 
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also in the light of 13:15: “Through him let us continually offer up a 
sacrifice of praise to God, that is, the fruit of lips that acknowledge 
[confess, duodoyotvrwy | his name.” In this passage the author has in his 
mind first of all the eucharistic praise and confession. We can here ob- 
serve again the mutual interdependence of worship and hope: In the 
praising confession of God in the worship of the church, the baptismal 
confession is held fast as a confession of our hope. 

The confession and the holding fast to it are to the highest degree 
personal acts of faith. But it is the confession of the church which the 
individual at baptism makes his own confession.” The confession is held 
fast by the individuals in being held fast by the church, and vice versa. 
Even under this aspect the personal and responsible activity of the in- 
dividual and the wholeness of the community life are inseparable. This 
mutual responsibility of the individual for the community and of the 
community for the individual is made explicit in the third exhortation, 
which to the approach in faith and confession of hope adds the incite- 
ment to love and good works (vs. 24). 

The relation between the church and the individual Christian is not 
rightly understood if we do not sufficiently take account of the great 
stress laid upon the mutual responsibility of the brethren for each other. 
The author would not simply add a new point to the previous ones; his 
idea is that if Christians are to approach in the assurance of faith and 
hold fast to the confession of their hope, they should consider how to stir 
up one another to faith and good works. The whole community should 
take care lest anyone become apostate, fall away, or grow weary. And 
this is possible only if Christians care for each other personally. 

The negative aspect of this is that we should not forsake “the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is.””* It is not cer- 





43. At this point a word concerning the baptism of infants should perhaps be added, as it is of 
considerable importance for the relation between the individual and the community in the 
church. To me it seems to be proved beyond reasonable doubt that infant baptism was practiced 
in the primitive church from the beginning—at least with regard to children in pagan families 
converted to Christianity. (Cf., among other references, the booklets of Jeremias and Cullmann 
mentioned above, notes 24 and 28.) On the other hand, the constitutive significance of the 
baptismal confession for Christian baptism is equally certain. That this was no obstacle to infant 
baptism shows the importance of family solidarity within the church. What causes a difference be- 
tween baptism in Western Christendom and baptism in the New Testament is not infant baptism, 
but the fact that the New Testament reckons with missionary baptism, where the transition from 
pagan to Christian social environments, the ritual ceremony of baptism, and the definite personal 
confession of faith normally fell together. The problem which the churches practicing infant 
baptism have to face today is not the legitimacy of infant baptism, but the questions: Under 
what conditions can the church take the responsibility for baptizing children? and, What should 
be done to help the baptized to hold more firmly to their confession? 
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tain, or even likely, that this exhortation is to be regarded as opposing 
tendencies to apostasy—for example, to Judaism. Nor does it simply 
mean not “neglecting to meet together.” The verb used, éyxaradelrew 
means “to leave in the lurch,” and the positive contrast is to encourage 
and exhort ( wapaxadelv ). The danger which the author has in view is not 
only that some might fall into individual apostasy or isolationism, but that 
they might withdraw from the assembling together of the Christians, 
leaving the others to themselves, instead of taking an active part in the 
assembly life. Every day Christians should encourage and exhort one 
another (3:13). To neglect to meet and exhort the others by word and 
example is to “leave the assembly in the lurch.” 

Even in verses 24-25 we can observe the correlation of worship (“as- 
sembling together”) and eschatology (“and all the more as you see the 
Day drawing near”). But here we see that the author is as much con- 
cerned with the fraternal exhortation as with thanksgiving, prayer, and 
confession. Love and good works are not less important than assurance of 
faith and endurance in hope. Like the other New Testament Scriptures, 
Hebrews is not aiming at an abstract idea of the church but at the 
realization of a very concrete Christian community life. 

From similar points of view we could follow the other leading ad- 
monitions of the Epistle. That is not possible here. I would like only 
to draw attention to the fact that the statement of the impossibility of 
a “second conversion” in Hebrews® is by way of admonition rather than 
church law. The author of Hebrews would lay the strongest possible 
stress on the unique, absolute, and definitive character of the salvation in 
Christ, in which baptism makes the believer participate. For the apos- 
tate from Christ and baptism, outside the church, there is no further 
hope. , 

The cultic terminology of Hebrews may seem to be foreign, a strange 
language to modern readers. It may appear to be a matter of course 
that salvation (according to the author of the Epistle, who thinks so 
strongly in Old Testament categories) is given and bound to the “people 
of God.” And yet I hope that the reader of these pages has been able to 
feel—mostly by reading between the lines—that what the author has to 
say speaks also to us in our situation in the local and in the ecumenical 
Christian fellowship. 





44. Cf. my article, “Anamnesis” in Studia Theologica, I (1947), pp. 69-95. 
45. 10:26-31. Cf. 2:2-3; 6:4-8; 12:12-17, 25. 
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The Relation of the Individual to the People of God 


by SAMUEL W. NEWELL, Jr. 


OnE OF THE beneficent results that have followed biblical theology’s re- 
discovery of the unity of the Bible’ has been a reéxamination of the time- 
worn Cliché that the biblical revelation finds its expression in the Old 
Testament in purely social terms, while in the New Testament the in- 
dividual is “discovered” and indeed made central. The power of a cliché 
to fasten itself upon the human mind, irrespective of the degree of truth 
or error which it contains, is nowhere better illustrated than in our 
willingness to assent for so long unquestioningly to the half-truth which 
has paraded as truth under the guise of this pat expression. But the 
collectivism of the Old Testament and the individualism of the New 
have been pressed too far; or, at the very least, they have been so stated 
as to admit the grossest misunderstandings. 

For we have mischievously been led to believe (and the Bible has 
been called in as a witness by the mischief-makers) that mankind is 
being forced to choose between a depersonalizing and enslaving col- 
lectivism on the one hand, and on the other an atomistic individualism 
which is blind to the interrelatedness of men with each other. Professor 
John Baillie has deftly diagnosed our modern disease as follows: 


The weakness of our present situation is that men appear to be faced with a choice 
between two evils, on the one hand such a rediscovery of community as enslaves the 
individual to the state or race or nation, and on the other an individualism which is 
powerless to resist such totalitarianism both because it is weak in itself and because it 
fails to provide satisfaction for that returning hunger for solidarity which undoubtedly 
characterizes the youth of the present generation.” 


And G. Ernest Wright sets the investigator of the subject on the right 
track when, in the same vein, he writes as follows: 

The prophetic perspective which recognized God as the righteous, sovereign Lord 
of the people transcends the individualistic and socialistic thinking of our day. These 
modern emphases are due to preoccupation with man and society first, and with God 





1. See articles on the unity of the Bible in the April and July (1951) issues of Interpretation 
by G. Ernest Wright, Floyd V. Filson, Robert C. Dentan, Paul E. Davies, Robert M. Grant, 
Stanley Glen, Norman F. Langford, and Fred J. Denbeaux. 

2. Invitation to Pilgrimage (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942), p. 130. 
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second. The prophets are always concerned with God in relation to man and men. 
They knew of no abstractions like “social order” or “society.” They spoke the Word 
of God to individual kings and officials and to certain groups, as well as to the 
“people,” or the “children of Israel,” or the “House of Israel,” or “Jacob,” or 
“Judah,” or “the remnant of Joseph.” They believed in the relation of God to the 
people, but they also believed in the relation of the individual to God. They called 
on the people to repent, but they knew very well that “society” in the abstract cannot 
repent. Their God was the Lord of the people, individually, severally, and totally. 
Hence our modern opposition of the individual to society would have been entirely 
false to them, and they would have been unable to understand it.3 

We are working against time in our efforts to unseat so false an anti- 
thesis as that between a thoroughgoing collectivism and a thorough- 
going individualism. An age like our own, which is playing “for keeps” 
the game in which our very survival may be at stake, should welcome the 
good news that we are not boxed in, as we had thought ourselves to be, 
with two alternatives which alike spell doom. 


I 


Our proper starting point, then, is not with man but with God and his 
purpose, in which is to be found the unity of the biblical revelation. That 
purpose—the summing up of all things in Christ*—was quickly given 
expression in a sequence of mighty and gracious acts culminating in 
the ratification at Sinai of a bilateral covenant, by which God constituted 
for himself as his own possession a people, whose destiny (conditioned 
by their obedience) was that they should become a “kingdom of priests, 
and a holy nation” (Exod. 19:5f.). These mighty and gracious acts of 
God created a community founded upon God’s grace, sustained by 
God’s grace, and tending toward an end which his grace had determined 
and would reveal. Community so constituted is community indeed. 

Another community, such as the Greek, may be characterized by 
linguistic, cultural, ethnic, and generic homogeneity; its bounds may be 
marked off strictly on the basis of these considerations; it may be defined 
and distinguished from all other communities by the application of 
certain purely external tests and measurements. But not so with the 
community which God created and with which he made a covenant.’ 
The true solidarity of this community is of a type which transcends all 





3. The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1944), pp. 93f. 

4. See Ephesians 1:10 and Colossians 1:9-29. See also the exegesis of this latter passage 
Otto A. Piper, “The Saviour’s Eternal Work,” Interpretation, III (July, 1949), pp. 286-98. 

5. For ways in which this uniqueness is reflected in the literature of Israel, see Robert C. 
Dentan, “The Unity of the Old Testament,” Interpretation, V (April, 1951), pp. 152-73. 
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externally observable criteria, and which roots solidly in the character 
and purpose of God. This is the community whose distinctive mark and 
whose constituting principle is that in it the character of God is reflected, 
and the will of God is operative toward the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. 

That this distinction between the God-created community and any 
other community is a true distinction is demonstrated by the fact that 
the prophets are constantly labeling as Israel’s basic heresy her failure 
to realize it and to act accordingly. God did indeed create a community 
at Sinai, but membership in the community which he there created was 
not then, and has never been, determined willy-nilly by racial and cul- 
tural homogeneity. The prophets are constantly seen remonstrating 
against the popular tendency to strike an automatic equation between 
the generic nation Israel and the people of God; against the popular 
identification of the nation Israel and the purpose of God, as if the two 
were inseparable, and as if the one could not survive the collapse of the 
other; against the popular acceptance of covenant privilege without an 
accompanying sense of covenant obligation; against the popular clamor 
for the “Day of Yahweh,” as if it would be, for those who were generi- 
cally “in the nation” but were not spiritually “of the people,” a day of 
utopia without judgment. “Woe unto you that desire the day of Jehovah! 
Wherefore would ye have the day of Jehovah? It is darkness and not 
light” (Amos 5:18; cf. Amos 8:2-14; Joel 1:15, 2:1, 11, 31). The 
tendency to mechanize and rigidify the covenant along racial lines meets 
with staunch denials from such pre-exilic prophets as Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah—long before the exile vindicated these prophets by demonstrat- 
ing in hard, cold, irrevocable events that the nation and the purpose, 
far from being synonymous, were in reality not only distinguishable but 
actually distinct. 

The glib statement, therefore, that the old covenant was made with 
a generic nation in which the individual cut no figure is on the face of 
it suspect. Not only so, it is a repudiation of the prophetic message. To 
adopt it is to adopt the selfsame fatal error against which the prophets 
inveighed. Evidences of individualism before the exile need not be pains- 
takingly searched for amongst the minutiae of the Old Testament; in- 
dividualism is both implicit and explicit in the covenant itself, and it 
was to that covenant that the prophets went for the authority of their 
declarations. 
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Isaiah’s concept of the remnant is a case in point. In lieu of the 
nation as a corporate unity, God would call into being a righteous and 
purged remnant which, because its members were devoted to him, would 
be empowered by God to carry out his purpose. This concept denied 
outright the popular equation that was being drawn between the nation 
and the purpose of God by asserting that out of the nation there should 
be chosen, on the basis of individual loyalty to the covenant, certain in- 
dividuals who together would form the righteous remnant, and who 
would accomplish, through Yahweh’s help, the thing for which the 
nation had shown itself unfit. “In the result, the emphasis still falls 
upon the purged nation; but the process of purging is individualistic, be- 
cause moral.” 

Furthermore, if individualism appeared only after the Exile, then 
prophecy itself cannot have arisen until then. For from the time of the 
very beginning of prophecy—as early, say, as the time of Elijah—every 
true prophet had, as a part of his very awareness of being a prophet, a 
certain conviction that he himself lived in a personal relationship with 
God. It was out of this awareness that the prophet received and de- 
livered his authoritative “Thus saith the Lord.” God had spoken by 
some means to him, and he was constrained to reissue God’s utterances 
with the utmost directness. Jeremiah has been called the “prophet of 
individualism” because of his prophecies of the new covenant (Jer. 
31:31-34). But Jeremiah’s first contribution to individualism was him- 
self. It is impossible to understand his other contributions to individual- 
ism without first understanding that he was himself a turbulently in- 
dividualistic person. Jeremiah was able to take the individual out of the 
group because he was compelled by circumstances to see himself apart 
from the group. And the same may be said of every other prophet: 


The prophets were all fundamentally individualists. They refused to regard them- 
selves as merely fragments of the community, bound to reflect the will and spirit of 
the community, and wholly caught up into the life of the community. Elijah could 
believe that he was in a minority of one who remained loyal to the will of God, but 
his belief did not shake his resolve to remain loyal. . . . Micaiah could see all the 
other prophets of his time taking a line which he could not share, while still un- 
ashamedly maintaining the individuality of his position.’ 





6. H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1926), p.32. 

7. H. H. Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946), pp. 214f. 
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Other pertinent data which would contribute to the establishment of 
this thesis if there were space to develop them would include the Genesis 
concept of man as created in the image of God, which indicates, at the 
very minimum, that there was held to be a correspondence between God 
and the individual man as created.’ Also, the early instances in which 
the patriarchs are represented as “talking with God,” and all of the re- 
corded prayers, such as that of Solomon, indicate that it was recognized 
that God and individual men had channels of communication open be- 
tween them. Instances of the prevailing corporateness which character- 
ized Israel from Sinai onward might be multiplied’ and remultiplied, but 
even such multiplication cannot erase the fact that along with this cor- 
porateness there had existed, even from earliest times, a comparable 
avowal of individualism. H. H. Rowley points out that the individual 
“had individual rights which were inalienably his, and which not even 
the king could invade. That was why Nathan rebuked David for the 
adultery with Bathsheba, and Elijah rebuked Ahab for the murder of 
Naboth.”””° 

Mention has been made above of the prophetic consciousness. It was 
out of the sanctity of this prophetic experience with the God of righteous- 
ness that the prophets came to the conclusion which was to be their 
chief emphasis in Israel’s religion: the inseparability of religion and 
morality. If it be true—as the prophets, harking back to the covenant, 
declared—that the righteous God enjoins his people to live righteously, 
and if it be likewise true that the people had lost sight of their covenant 
responsibility so to do, then we should not be surprised when we discover 
in the later prophets a mounting tension at this very point. This tension 
finds expression in their efforts to take more explicitly into account in 
their writings those smaller units of society in which decisions for and 
against moral living are made. Notable in this movement are the writ- 
ings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

In Jeremiah we have one who, above all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, knew the secret motives, the subtle sinfulness, the deep- 





8. Further implications of the imago dei concept may be found developed by Friedrich Horst, 
“Face to Face,” Interpretation, IV (July, 1950), pp. 259-70, and by Wilhelm Vischer, “Words 
and the Word,” Interpretation, III (January, 1949), pp. 3-18. 

g. As has been done, for example, by H. Wheeler Robinson in his The Christian Doctrine of 
Man (op. cit.), pp. 27-30; or more thoroughly by the same author in “The Hebrew Conception 
of Corporate Personality,” Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (Berlin: Verlag von Alfred 
Tépelmann, 1936), pp. 49-62. 

10. Op. cit., p. 214. 
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seated rebellion, the potential for evil and for good in the individual 
human heart. Particularly as one reads the lines of the “confessional” 
Passages, one sees the prophet engaged relentlessly in pressing the search 
for the fountainhead from which sin springs. Probing into his own inner- 
most depths and attempting to assay his own deepest motives, he con- 
cludes that “the heart is deceitful above all things, and it is exceedingly 
corrupt: who can know it?” (Jer. 17:9). Here was a man who could 
search for the origin of evil and discover it in his own breast! But, 
though a man cannot know fully even his own heart, Yahweh “searches 
the heart . . . even to give every man according to his ways, according 
to the fruit of his doings” (17:10; compare 11:20, 12:3, 20-12). Jere- 
miah finds the enmity of man against God, not in the nation or in any 
other social unit, but in the heart of the individual man. 

Finding the individual heart to be the locus of deep-rooted sin, Jere- 
miah proceeds to set forth what is his most convincing evidence for in- 
dividualism: the new covenant. Whatever had been his connection 
with the Deuteronomic reform, it is safe to say that the reform, by its 
manifest failure, had strengthened the prophet in his conviction that 
what needed to be righted was a deeply inwrought condition in men’s 
hearts, and that for such a task no array of “programs” of the sort that 
lend themselves to statistical measurement would suffice. All external 
means were doomed to failure because they were no match for so subtle 
a protagonist. Israel had already shown herself incapable of the sort of 
living demanded by God when the only “law” enjoining that sort of 
living was embodied in an external code. An external law could prescribe 
broad principles, but it could only leave to each man the task of delicately 
adjusting those principles and applying them without distortion to his 
own choices at the crucial moment of decision. This was what individual 
men had proved themselves incapable of doing; it was precisely what 
God would do in his new covenant. 

I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people: and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah; for they shall 


all know me, from the least of them to the greatest of them, saith Jehovah: for I 
will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more (31:33b-34). 


This new law would be a demonstration of God’s desire to deal radi- 
cally with the citadel of evil—man’s heart—by an outpouring of his grace 
which would make possible for man a thing which in his own strength 
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man had found impossible. God would capture this stronghold and make 
it his ally instead of his enemy. 


ch It is not the writing of Divine commands on a heart which is still rebellious that is 
er- intended. The heart is itself renewed. . . . It is a circumcised heart. ... The law of 
on- God and the heart of man no longer stand opposed to each other as external and 
ely internal. Man does God’s will naturally and spontaneously because it is his own 
ld will... .#! 
jut, What Jeremiah had seen of apostasy and the resultant destruction of 
hes his beloved nation amid circumstances of the direst tragedy was enough 
ing to have caused a lesser man to despair of religion and to give up forever 
re any hope of man’s responding in obedience to the bidding of God. But 
any this, so far as we are able to judge from the available evidence, never 
occurred to the prophet; he never wavered in his conviction that God’s 
— purpose remained unchanged and somehow would be achieved. The 
_ clue to this “somehow” he found in the gracious working of God in his 
tion 


, own soul: in a blessedness of fellowship and communion of soul with 
y its Soul. 


ines If Jeremiah’s emphasis was on personal religion, Ezekiel’s was on 
€n's § personal responsibility. Ezekiel spoke to a defeated nation of men who 
were whimpering that God had not been fair. Their motto was the 
m 


popular proverb, not without scriptural support, that the fathers had 


btle eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth were set on edge (Ezek. 18:2). 
tof | The children were being punished for the sins of their fathers, the impli- 
t of cation being that the children were innocent. The drive of Ezekiel’s 
ibe message is not so much to deny that the fathers had indeed sinned as to 
ately assert that the children had sinned too, and that irrespective of the 
, his fathers, the children in their own right deserved richly the full punish- 
= ment that God was meting out to them. God’s ways were not unequal. 
wha 


The children, no less than the fathers, richly deserve their fate. 

But Ezekiel is not content to speak in such general terms. In his 
and! § eighteenth chapter, we hear him asserting (vs. 4) and reasserting (vs. 
every | 20) that “the soul that sinneth it shall die.” The righteous son of an un- 
pe righteous father will live, even as his father before him will die (vss. 
‘ 14-18). Each individual is rewarded or punished according to his own 
deserts: “. . . the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 


shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the 





radi- 
grace 





- 11. A. S. Peake, Jeremiah and Lamentations, 2 Vols. (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1911), 
ol. I, p. 44. 
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righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him” (18:20b; compare 33:10-20). God has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked (18:23, 32); he is ready and eager to accept true 
repentence (18:30b-31) ; he promises a new heart: 

A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And ] 


will put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep 
mine ordinances, and do them.!2 


The fact that Ezekiel’s message is not entirely consistent with itself in 
this regard,’ together with the fact that the history of the next few cen- 
turies was to discover a number of apparent exceptions to the principle 
of individual retribution as Ezekiel had expressed it, indicates that this 
prophet was feeling his way toward a general principle which he was 
never able to grasp in all its implications, but which, even so, he was able 
to grasp better than some of his successors, in whose hands the doctrine 
was to become so mechanical that its very truth became a lie. One is 
tempted to insist that Ezekiel’s doctrine was true until it became ortho- 
doxy. It is a hardy truth indeed which can remain true though orthodox! 

It should be noted here that Ezekiel’s primary concern was not to 
advance individualism but to vindicate the justice of the One God. 
Monotheism, not individualism, was the cardinal doctrine which the 
later Old Testament writers were set on maintaining, and the evidence 
suggests that they did a good job of it. Yet this evidence also suggests 
that they found in individualism an indispensable tool—one, indeed, 
which offered great promise for the future. 

The shades of Jeremiah and Ezekiel were destined to haunt the minds 
of the subsequent writers of Old Testament canonical literature. Among 
the books of Wisdom Literature, the Book of Job is an interesting ex- 
ample in which the influence of both these prophets is discernible. The 





12. Ezekiel 36:26f; cf. 11:19 and Jer. 31:31-34; 32:39f. This is perhaps the place to note 
that despite the insistence of Jeremiah and Ezekiel on the inward, spiritual nature of religion, 
neither of these prophets would have advocated the abolition of all external religious observances 
such as the cult was wont to practice. These prophets, no less than the pre-exilic ones, were com 
cerned to enforce the truth, not that sacrifice was inherently wrong, but that sacrifice as currently 
practiced without an accompanying purity and dedication of heart was worse than no sacrifice. 
A. C. Welch, in his little book Prophet and Priest in Old Israel (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1936), has done us the service of laying to rest the theory that prophet and 
priest represented two types of religion which were at every point antagonistic. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel were both priests, and Ezekiel devoted a large part of his preaching to setting out the 
laws of ritual purity which must be instituted in the worship of the second temple. 

13. As, for example, in 21:3f., where he forecasts a judgment which will fall on good and bad 
alike. 
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problem with which Job wrestles is the one which Ezekiel had placed 
squarely in his lap; but Job’s mood is that of a Jeremiah, and in true 
Jeremianic fashion he finds the “solution” to his problem in a restoration 
of his interrupted person-to-person fellowship with God. By the time 
of the writing of Job, Ezekiel’s principle had become so drastically par- 
ticularized (for the most part in the hands of the Wisdom writers) that 
Job is able to reject it as an explanation for his misery. At one point he 
is almost willing to curse God and die. The author of Ecclesiastes, 
examining the same “orthodoxy” and finding that the data of experience 
did not all harmonize well with it, feels justified in his conclusion that 
“all is vanity.” 

Yet Jeremiah and Ezekiel had each laid hold on a truth of such 
manifest validity that there could be no retreating from it. There is a 
communion between an individual man and his God; there is a responsi- 
bility which an individual man owes to his God. Experience gives 
validity to both of these statements. But if other aspects of experience— 
for example, the suffering of the righteous—seemed to offer a challenge 
to either of these principles, it did not necessarily follow that the in- 
dividual was boxed in with two types of valid experience, one of which 
he must discard. Rather, it followed that there must be a wider perspec- 
tive than that which is possible within the compass of the three score 
years and ten of mortal existence, plus a shadowy future existence in 
Sheol. Thus God had forced Judaism into a corner, so to speak, from 
which there was no escape save the adoption of a wider point of view 
than is afforded by the observable data of this life. Unquestionably there 
were new factors to be discovered and considered. This is the struggle 
upward toward a concept of future rewards and punishments in which 
we see Job dramatically engaged. During one or two breathless moments 
(14:14f., 19:23-29) Job allows himself the luxury of a distant longing; 
but whatever he may have concluded (for example, in Chapter 19) 
about his own future, he never puts forward any principle as applying 
generally to the world of men, or even to the family of Israel. 

Enough evidence surely has been amassed to establish the conclusion 
that the community and the individual coexist in the Old Testament. 
Perhaps their relationship to one another is best illustrated by the fluidity 
which exists in the identity of the Servant in Second Isaiah. 


The figure of the Servant must be allowed a certain fluidity. Now it is Israel, the 
chosen of God for a purpose (so usually in the book) ; now it is the elect in Israel, 
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the true Remnant of Israel (e. g. 49:3, 5), the “pursuers after righteousness” (51:1, 
7). But then it overshoots all that Israel ever was and becomes an individual figure 
(Chaps. 50, 53), a Messianic figure—the leader of Israel’s mission, the “new Moses” 
of the new Exodus.!* 


In the Old Testament documents the community and the individual 
bear to one another just such a fluid relationship. A thoroughly self- 
consistent concept of religion as a group experience, to the rigid exclusion 
of all individual experience, was impossible in the Old Testament, even 
as in the New Testament we shall find that a thoroughly self-consistent 
individualism, without an equally weighty group concern, was neither 
possible nor desirable. Indeed, one of the strongest evidences of the con- 
tinuity which exists between the Testaments is right here: that in the 
New Testament, the concept of corporateness was never lost, and in fact 
at every point exerted so beneficent an influence upon individualism that 
in the hands of Christ it became transformed into the gospel of Christian 
love! 


II 


Between the Old Testament “people of God” and the New Testament 
church there exists a relationship of strict continuity. Recent studies, 
notably that of R. Newton Flew,” have established the fact that it was 
the intention of Jesus to form a community which should be the successor 
to Israel. That the New Testament church regarded itself as the “New 
Israel” is evidenced, at least by implication, in such passages of the 
kerygma as Acts 2:3 and 3:25f. Paul makes the same identification, for 
example in Galatians 6:16, I Corinthians 10:18 (where the phrase 
“Israel after the flesh” implies the existence of an Israel after the spirit), 
Galatians 3:7 (compare Rom. 9:6-8), Philippians 3:3, and the whole of 
Romans 9-11. The First Epistle of Peter leaves no room for doubt: “But 
ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God's 
own possession, that ye may show forth the excellence of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light: who in time past were no 
people, but now are the people of God . . .” (2:9f.). Here we have an 
explicit claim that in the church the destiny which had been promised 
under the old covenant is now at long last being realized. What had 
then (Exod. 19:5f.) been a future promise (“shall be”) is now a present 
realization (“are”). What the first Israel had shown herself incapable of 





14. John Bright, “Faith and Destiny,” Interpretation, V (January, 1951), pp. 23f. 
15. Jesus and His Church, and ed. (London: The Epworth Press, 1943), pp. 17-98. 
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doing, God has now done for the second Israel. Jeremiah’s new covenant 
is now effective. 

The decisive fact which has brought this great thing to pass is the 
adoption by Fesus of the vocation of the Suffering Servant, his steadfast- 
ness in this vocation to tne very end, his offering up of himself a sacrifice 
for many, and his victory over death. In him God had at last discovered 
a Man—the true High Priest whose sacrifice was himself. Those who 
are devoted to him partake of his sacrifice and are already the “elect 
race,” the “royal priesthood,” the “holy nation” which is “God’s own 
possession.” This is a fact so stupendous that in it—that is to say, in him 
—all distinction between “I’ and “we” has been swallowed up. “We” 
and “I” are alike lost in him. “I have been crucified with Christ; and it 
isno longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). His Spirit 
also lives in the church, which, as the “body” of which he is the head, 
shares with him the Servant vocation. 

The personality of Christ receives, so to speak, an extension in the life of His Body 
on earth. Those “saving facts,” the death and resurrection of Christ, are not merely 
particular facts of past history, however decisive in their effect; they are re-enacted 
in the experience of the Church. If Christ died to this world, so have the members 
of his body; if He has risen into newness of life, so have they (Rom. 6:4) ; if He being 
risen from the dead, dieth no more, neither do they (Rom. 6:8f.) ; if God has glorified 
Him, He has also glorified them (Rom. 8:2o0f.). They are righteous, holy, glorious, 
immortal, according to the prophecies, with the righteousness, holiness, glory, and 


immortality which are His in full reality, and are theirs in the communion of His 
Body—“in Christ.”’!6 


To trust oneself to him is to lose oneself in him and to become a member 
of his own “body,” which is permeated with his Spirit, and which shares 
his vocation. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service” (Rom. 12:1). To do so is to be of the “elect 
race,” the “royal priesthood,” the “holy nation” which is “God’s own 
possession.” 

The metaphor of the body, of which Christ is head, is an apt one to 
describe the relation of the “members” to one another: 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members of the body, 


being many, are one body; so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body. . . . But now hath God set the members each one of them in a body, 





16. C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, and ed. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1944), pp. 62f. 
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even as it pleased him. . . . that there should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another. And whether one member 
suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one member is honored, all the members 
rejoice with it (I Cor. 12:12-13a, 18, 25f.). 


The unity of the church with Christ in love is dealt with by Paul under 
the metaphor of the church as the bride of Christ (Eph. 5:22-33) ; the 
dependence of the church upon Christ is emphasized in the metaphor of 
the church as a building, a holy temple, of which Christ is the chief 
cornerstone and the prophets and apostles are the foundation (Eph. 
2:20-22) ; elsewhere (I Cor. 3:11) Christ is the only possible foundation. 
All of these Pauline metaphors have this in common: the preéminence 
rests in Christ; “we” and “I” are summed up “in him.” “And he is the 
head of the body, the church: who is the beginning, the firstborn from 
the dead; that in all things he might have the preéminence. For it was 
the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell; 
and through him to reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his cross .. .” (Col. 1:18-20a). 

Some remarks, now, about the passage found in I Peter 2: 1-10 will 
serve to illustrate what has preceded and will, at the same time, point 
the way to certain conclusions. 

The passage deals with the nature and the function of the church. 
And the continuity of the church with Israel would seem, from the 
number and variety of the quotations from the Old Testament, to occupy 
a prominent place in the writer’s mind. The old Israel, brought into 
being by an act of God’s grace (Exod. 19:4), has now its successor in the 
new Israel. This new creation, like the old, is the result of God’s grace 
in Christ (I Pet. 2:3); and this grace is sufficient motivation for a 
rigorous self-discipline (2:1) and a passionate longing for spiritual 
things, which, when one imbibes them, produce growth unto salvation 
(2:2f.). The author hurries on from the mention of this salvation to 
show that it must be experienced and shared in a community made up 
of those who by virtue of their union with Christ are alike partakers of 
it. The “spiritual house” is made of “living stones” who are built together 
around the “Living Stone.” As to its nature, then, this new congregation 
is a “spiritual house”—a figure which, as Selwyn points out,” is thorough- 
ly harmonious with the sayings of Jesus recorded in John 2: 13-20, and 





17. Edward Gordon Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter, and ed. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1947), pp. 286-91. 
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with the Pauline doctrine as stated in I Cor. 3: 16f., II Cor. 6: 16f., Eph. 
2:19-22. It is with good reason that Selwyn concludes that “No better 
commentary on St. Peter’s phrase could be desired than St. Paul’s words 
in Eph. 2:21, 22.”" 

Our author continues, in the verses which follow, to define the vocation 
for which this congregation has been called into being; it is the vocation 
of priesthood. The first readers of this letter would have recognized two 
salient facts about this priesthood: (1) it derives its validity from a New 
Testament event—the redemption wrought by Christ, the High Priest; 
and (2)-it derives its definition from an Old Testament development— 
the office of the priest in Israel. The first of these is explicit in our passage 
itself. ‘The second does not admit of doubt. The case could not be clearer 
for the conclusion that the writer of this Epistle sees the vocation of the 
church as bearing toward the world the same relation which the priest- 
hood, under the old covenant, bore to the people of Israel. 

The priest in Israel had had a twofold office. He faced God in behalf 
of the people, and he faced the people in the name of God. He presented 
to God the sacrifices of the people, and he declared to the people what 
was the will and the pleasure of God. Our Epistle sees the church, 
therefore, as embracing both of these functions: (1) “...a holy body 
of priests, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ” (2:5); (2) “...a kingdom, a priesthood . . . that ye may 
show forth the excellencies of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light” (2:9). A priestly church will offer the symbols of 
its own dedication and its petitions in behalf of the world; it will also 
be an evangelistic, missionary, teaching church. The believers who to- 
gether form the priestly church are themselves priests in the same dual 
sense. 

The conclusion therefore emerges that the doctrine of the priesthood 
of believers, correctly understood, makes a substantial contribution to 
our understanding of the relation of the individual to the “people of 
God.” This doctrine is popularly, though incorrectly, thought to mean 
that the individual Christian stands in a direct, unmediated (humanly 
speaking) relationship to God. Our study has revealed two respects in 
which this definition should be amended. 

In the first place, the customary emphasis upon the word “individual,” 
as if the significance of the doctrine rested upon it, must be revised down- 





18. Ibid., p. 291. 
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ward and must have its meaning regulated by certain other normative 
New Testament emphases: the Christian church as the body of Christ, 
permeated by his Spirit, and motivated by Christian love. The New 
Testament knows nothing of an individual Christian who is unbridled 
in his individualism by Christian love, or who is not related vitally to 
the “spiritual house” which is the church. It is not the indivdual per se 
who stands in direct relationship with God: it is the Christian individual. 
The adjective, not the noun, is normative. 

The other respect in which we must amend the popular definition of 
the priesthood of believers is by the insertion of the supreme fact upon 
which the whole doctrine rests—a fact, nevertheless, which we moderns 
tend to slide over, or which, at the very least, we fail to emphasize. This 
bottom fact upon which the doctrine rests is that it is by virtue of the 
sacrifice of Christ that the believer may be spoken of as “priest.” In our 
eagerness to stress the fact that our relationship to God is unmediated 
humanly we pass over the more important fact that our relationship to 
him is mediated divinely. In our eagerness to be our own priests, we have, 
for the moment at least, forgotten that we are so only by virtue of our 
High Priest. Our priesthood rests upon his High Priesthood. 
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I Hate Myself 


by THEopoRE O. WEDEL 


What shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver of men? Why hast thou set me as a 
mark against thee, so that I am a burden to myself?—Job 7:20 


HAVE YOU EVER uttered the words “I hate myself”? I venture to take it 
as certdin that every one of us has echoed this phrase. We may not speak 
it aloud very often. Pride, and the shame which is the counterpart of 
pride, holds our confession in check. We do not easily bare our inmost 
hearts even before our best friends. We keep such confessions for our 
moments of prayer. Or, if conscious prayer to a god is impossible for us, 
we confess to ourselves or hurl our words out against the surrounding 
walls of our universe. We utter them to the stars on a silent hillside, or 
address some blind Fate which is, for the moment, our substitute for God. 

“T hate myself.” Our text has a variant for this mysterious confession. 
Job says “I am a burden to myself.” Either way, this is a strange thing 
for a man to say. Is not man lord of creation, master over nature, builder 
of cities, dreamer of dreams? Does he not love himself above all he 
knows or meets? Does he not fight for that self of his with every ounce of 
inborn power? Our place in the sun or our niche on the ladder of suc- 
cess—we will sacrifice all we have for these. The meanest of mankind as 
well as the best love themselves. And yet the meanest, even more than 
the best, will confess, in moments of self-realization, that they are 
burdens to themselves. Self-love, apparently so strong, can turn to self- 
hate. The mystery of suicide is the climactic expression of the riddle of 
man as he confronts his own being. Suicide is self-hate turned into actual 
self-murder. 

The riddle of man—has philosophy or worldly wisdom ever solved 
it? “My mind to me a kingdom is,” says the poet. And this kingdom 
within the mind and heart of man is not a peaceful kingdom. Every 
human soul is a battlefield. A friend of mine once confessed to me at a 
time when he was under great inner tension: “I am no longer a per- 
sonality; I am a civil war.” I wonder whether we could not all apply 
that vivid description to ourselves. We are, each one of us, a “civil war.” 
We are puzzled at times why nations find it so difficult to maintain peace 
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across borders. Look into your own soul, and the reason for strife in the 
world almost leaps at you. One of the epistles of the New Testament 
has this striking verse: 


From whence come wars and fightings among you? come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members? 


When Job, therefore, in the words of our text described his inner state, 
he is expressing a universal experience. “I am a burden to myself.” This 
is the mystery of man. No animal could make such a strange confession. 
The mockingbird pouring out its heart in song at my bedroom window, 
the cattle grazing in a clover field, even the tiger with eyes burning bright 
in the jungle—none cry out against the burden of having been created. 
Only man thus transcends himself. Only man, despite the gift of reason, 
or because of it, confronts a riddle when he looks at himself in a mirror 
or when he communes with himself in a meditative hour. Only man 
searches far and near for escape from his own inner warfare. We all 
rejoice whenever, as we say in popular phrase, some thrill of pleasure 
or of work takes us “out of ourselves.” 

Is there an answer to this riddle of man? Yes, there is. An answer is 
given in the words of Job which are our text. For I have dwelt thus far 
on only half of our verse from the Old Testament. “I am a burden to 
myself,” says Job. These are mysterious words. But they are preceded 
by an even more mysterious question : 

“What shall I do unto thee, O thou preserver of men? Why hast thou 
set me as a mark against thee, so that I am a burden to myself?” 


To whom is Job addressing this question? Of course, it is God. 

Is there, indeed, an answer to the riddle of man unless we accept belief 
in God? Philosophers and theologians have tried to prove the existence 
of God in hundreds of ways—or have tried to disprove his existence. Yet 
when the learning of the centuries has had its say, must not the phi- 
losopher come back to the same riddle which confronts the humblest 
man or woman who may never have read a page in a philosophical text- 
book? No rational proof of God’s existence can compare in convincing 
power with even a moment's listening to our own inner dialogue. Just 
listen! There he is—a “Thou” who speaks to my “I.” Alas, he speaks 
whether I want to listen or not. Indeed, whenever I am tempted to 
doubt his existence, I am convinced, deep down in my consciousness, 
that I am not really doubting. I am trying, instead, to escape his presence. 
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I am hiding. I am fleeing from my divine-human encounter. “Why hast 
thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am a burden to myself?” 
I do not like the burden. I do not like to be a mark for God’s searching 
eye. Hence I run away into a haven of scepticism. But the escape is 
useless. And to my sorrow I know that it is useless. With the psalmist I 
must at last confess the futility of escape. 

“Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy 
presence?” 

“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, 
behold, thou art there.” 

But the recognition of the fact that in our inner dialogue we are being 
confronted by a “Thou” whom we call God has not yet answered the 
question. Job asks of that God. Job asks, “Why?” “Why hast thou set 
me as a mark against thee?” Clearly it is he who is the cause of my self- 
hatred, of my being a burden to myself. For this “Thou” whom I meet 
in the chamber of my soul is evidently a holy God. He makes demands. 
He places me under obligations. He brings me shame. Do what I will, 
I never fully satisfy his call. This “Thou” is forever confronting me with 
a “Thou shalt not.” He is somehow the author of the law which I never 
escape and one which I never wholly obey. “Conscience,” says Shake- 
speare, “makes cowards of us all.” No living man has ever yet succeeded 
in eluding the claims of his better self. Shame and remorse, regret and 
guilt, are in the consciousness of every mortal. Look about you at your 
neighbors. They may appear carefree and happy. But look deeper. 
Every one of them carries an inescapable burden—the burden of himself. 
There is no burden heavier than that of ourselves when we have not 
settled things with the pursuing ““Thou”—with the Holy God. 

Yet still we may with Job ask, “Why?” Is this “Thou” who plants the 
sense of guilt in the soul—is he our enemy? Has he set us as a mark 
against himself for his pleasure? Is conscience, with its inescapable pres- 
ence, a token of divine tyranny? 

Here, indeed, is one of the root questions of religion. To recognize the 
power of the gods is comparably easy. Fear of the divine has been part 
of man’s experience from the dawn of human consciousness. That fear 
of the gods has built altars in all the corners of the earth. Men and 
women have brought sacrifices to those altars—strange sacrifices, mon- 
strous sacrifices. Mothers have brought their daughters; fathers have 
brought their sons. 
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“O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure.” So cries the psalmist. And one of the Hebrew prophets 
echoes the cry: 

“‘Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before 
the high God? Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul?” 

We sophisticated moderns may smile at such primitive fear of God. 
But let us beware of belittling it. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” Men and women who have lost their faith in the Chris- 
tianity of their fathers (and our America is full of such new pagans) 
may think that they have escaped superstitions. They may think that 
they have grown up and no longer need religion. But they have not 
solved the deep riddle of self—nor banished fear of the dark unknown. 
They have not thrown off the burden of their own inner conflict and 
bitter warfare of soul. A great wHY remains as a problem and a ques- 
tion. It tortures every human being. It is there in your heart and mine 
as it was in the days of Job. “Why hast thou set me as a mark against 
thee, so that I am a burden to myself?” 

I shall not fully answer this great wHy now. It does us good first of 
all to ask the question so that we can search for an answer. The Bible is 
full of promises for the troubled heart. A man must awake to his own 
state of lostness, his own burdened self before the great good news of 
Christian faith can have meaning for him. One reason for the neglect 
of religion in our contemporary American scene is that we are afraid 
to face the civil war in our own inner selves. Men and women by the 
million are in flight from the “Thou” who troubles their waking and 
their sleeping. 

Yet there is an answer to this wHy of our inner civil war. Our text is 
from the Old Testament. The “why” of God’s setting man as a mark 
against himself is not fully answered in that first half of the Bible. Read 
the whole of the Bible and the answer will leap out at you. For then you 
will understand what the second half of the Bible really means. For 
here at last the wuy of God’s troubling stands clear. In the New Testa- 
ment appears One who will say: “Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

God’s final answer to the “why” of his troubling us and pursuing us 
is the Christ of the gospel story. Here at last we can see that God pursues 

us because he loves us. He is like a lover who has set his heart upon a 
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beloved. It is God’s love and not his tyranny which brings us our fear 
and our shame and the burden of guilt. Our civil war, our burdened 
self, are tokens of God’s divine wooing. 

The riddle of man is solved by only one answer—the wondrous story 
of the Bible. It is a story of a God revealing himself first as a holy God. 
His holiness places burdens upon his creature man. His holiness, planted 
as a law in our hearts, causes our civil war, our divided self. But behind 
his holiness dwells his love. It is not easy for us to see that love at first. 
Yet if we can come to understand God’s real purpose, our very hours of 
shame and guilt become filled with promise of joy and glory. We can 
give up our hatred of ourselves. We can surrender our self-disgust. We 
can even love ourselves, since we can believe that God loves us. There 
is nothing harder for a man than rightly to love himself, to forgive him- 
self, to shoulder the burden of his own past, his own blunders, his own 
weaknesses and faults. Faith in God can bring peace to our civil wars. 
For if God is the cause of my burden of self, he is also its cure. The great 
“Thou” who meets me in my accusing conscience surely knows my faults 
and my guilt far better than the “I” which feels the shame. If he can 
forgive, then I can forgive. Trust in him can give us the courage to face 
ourselves. It can change the words “I hate myself” into the marvelous 
prayer of the psalmist: 

“O Lord, thou hast searched me out, and known me. Thou knowest 
my down-sitting, and mine uprising; thou understandest my thoughts 
long before. 

“Thou art about my path, and about my bed, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. 

“Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my heart; prove me, and 
examine my thoughts. 

“Look well if there be any wickedness in me; and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” 








Biblical Theology and the Pulpit 


An Editorial 


THE “REDISCOVERY” of the Bible as the source book of theology has not 
gone far enough—it has not reached the pulpit. Brilliant exceptions may 
here and there be witnessed but they merely serve to point up the lack 
of a biblical basis in the average contemporary sermon. 

A startling example of this is to be seen in a recent issue of a popular 
journal, where a widely known minister answered the question of a young 
ministerial student as to the books which would be of most value to him. 
In the list given were titles dealing with church organization, finances, 
publicity, the church school, and church music. Then, almost as an after- 
thought, the youth was advised to subscribe to a widely read digest of 
sermons! Preaching an afterthought, and not one book dealing with the 
Bible! It may be, of course, that the one who offered this advice assumed 
that his inquirer would study the Bible as a matter of course, but to take 
that for granted today is highly questionable. 

When this question is raised among ministers, some plead guilty with 
unabashed boldness. For them, the Bible is too dated to have much 
relevance to our time. Men of this persuasion range all the way from 
those who default by neglect to the one who declared enthusiastically 
at a ministerial gathering that a certain American bishop knew more 
about God than did Isaiah! Others plead not guilty. Preach from the 
Bible? Of course. They take a text every Sunday morning! But by 
various means—spiritualization, subjectivism, questionable analogy, 
downright misinterpretation, immediate departure from the text to the 
realm of their own thought—the true meaning of the text is lost. 

The reasons for this neglect of the Bible in the pulpit are manifold. 
Lack of time for study is perhaps foremost. Most ministers are average 
mortals—not men of genius. To have any time left for solid study of the 
Bible after all the books on administration, finance, and publicity have 
been read and the devices there suggested desperately tried, demands 
genius. Lacking that, a choice has to be made between neglecting the 
study of the Bible or neglecting something else. And since the practical 
and pressing demands of “something else” are so heavy, the study of 
the Bible is delayed until a more convenient season which seldom. if 
ever, comes. 
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Another reason for the neglect of the Bible in the pulpit is that it 
takes much more downright effort to dig out what a passage of Scripture 
means and then to set that meaning in a form which can be grasped by 
the contemporary mind, than it does to produce other types of sermons. 
This involves struggle with the meaning of words of ancient languages, 
with thought forms strange to modern ears, with historic backgrounds 
and customs, with ancient religions and philosophies against which the 
biblical writers wrought out their faith, with interrelations and intercon- 
nections of thought which seem to be contradictory but out of which 
some synthesis must be sought. This sets the minister a stark and for- 
bidding task. The gentle pressures of natural inertia and intellectual 
and physical weariness edge the minister over into the easier and more 
inviting path of getting sermons out of his own mind or out of modern 
books. 

A further reason the Bible goes begging in the pulpit is the increasing 
dependence of the modern minister on homiletical helps of one sort or 
another. The intolerable demands of a modern parish form the occasion, 
and the endless flow of homiletic aids the means, by which a harassed 
minister finds it more and more easy to use crutches than to stretch his 
own intellectual muscles. This process means the end of truly biblical 
preaching, for two reasons. For one thing, truly biblical sermons embody 
a depth of thought which makes it difficult to skim off their cream and 
pass it out to others without doing some deep thinking oneself. In the 
second place, the thing which makes a truly biblical sermon great is the 
throb of mighty forces which underlie it, caught from listening to the 
voice of God through the Scriptures. This subtle element of power is 
present less in the words of the preacher than in the timbre of the 
preacher’s soul as he speaks. It is an overtone of eternity echoing through 
the message of the preacher, which can be captured only by quiet brood- 
ing over the issues of life set forth in the Bible, and an alert listening for 
the still small whisper of the voice of the Almighty above the discordant 
clamor of our disturbed days. There is no substitute for this indispensable 
element of reality in a man’s preaching. And this cannot be gained at 
secondhand. Unless ministers turn away from homiletic short cuts and 
struggle painstakingly in the ore of the written Word itself, there can 
be no great biblical preaching. 

INTERPRETATION was launched in the conviction that the only theology 
adequate for our time is one which brings to sharp focus the light which 
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the Bible has to throw upon the issues of our time. INTERPRETATION 
comes to the close of its fifth year of service with that conviction 
deepened. But from the very beginning, the editors have sought to de- 
velop the journal in a fashion which would enable the active pastor to in- 
terpret the Bible to his people. Until biblical theology gets into the 
pulpit, it has not gone far enough. Our aim has been, however, not to 
offer short cuts to the minister, nor to foster a shallow mouthing of 
biblical shibboleths, but to offer the best guidance possible to ministers 
in thoughtful and enriching study of the Bible which alone can make 
their pulpit truly Bible-centered. To this end the chief features of INTER- 
PRETATION have been developed. Constant attention has been given to 
the principles of biblical interpretation. Solid exegetical and expositional 
studies have frequently illustrated the use of these principles. Occasional 
sermons have been included as examples of how to translate biblical 
study into pulpit use. Careful attention has been given to the tools of 
interpretation which a minister should be constantly consulting. Defini- 
tive studies have been offered of the methods of great biblical interpreters 
and expositors, both classical and contemporary. Detailed guidance for 
the study of specific books of the Bible has been a continuing feature of 
the journal. And besides all this, wide coverage has been given to current 
literature on the Bible, through book reviews and notices, and through 
narrative bibliographies on specific branches of biblical study. 
INTERPRETATION has been most cordially received. Its more than 
three thousand readers have been gracious in their reception of the 
journal. The most frequent criticism which has come, however, has been 
from busy ministers who say that the journal is sometimes too heavy. 
“Give us something that will preach,” they say. If INTERPRETATION were 
to seek to fulfill this desire in the sense of becoming another item in the 
long list of homiletic aids, it would have no reason to exist, for the number 
of such journals is already legion. We are aware that the style of some 
of our writers is at times ponderous and abstruse, and we are convinced 
that we can make the journal yet more useful by having the results of 
solid biblical research set forth in more readable style than has sometimes 
been the case. But we are nonetheless convinced that the only way to 
develop a biblical theology which will ultimately find its way into the 
pulpit, and thence into the lives of the members of our churches, is to 
lure ministers more and more into a solid scrutiny of the Bible itself, until 
by painstaking effort and even, if necessary, dogged, dull drudgery, the 
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biblical message shall begin to kindle the same fires in the hearts of the 
modern prophets of God as burned in the hearts of the men who pro- 
duced it. The Bible must get back into the pulpit. But the only way to 
get it back into the pulpit is by way of the minister’s study. 

The articies in this present number are devoted to the general theme 
of the biblical doctrine of salvation. There is little in these pages which 
a hurried man can lift out and take directly into the pulpit next Sunday 
morning. But each study is full of solid grist for the preacher, if he has 
eyes to see it and the willingness to work it out for himself. Professor 
Lehmann sets the biblical doctrine of salvation in a new frame of refer- 
ence which should set the preacher’s thought going and be suggestive in 
presenting the doctrine of salvation to the contemporary mind. Professor 
Dahl offers a model of thorough exegesis of a passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, with many stimulating side lights which will sharpen a 
minister’s sense of inquiry. Mr. Newell corrects a common misunder- 
standing of the relation between the two Testaments in the matter of sal- 
vation, and throws clear biblical light on the most widely discussed 
question in our contemporary political scene—individualism versus col- 
lectivism. Canon Wedel’s sermon illustrates pointedly how deep and 
personal is man’s need of salvation, how age-old is man’s battle with his 
inner self, and how contemporary the Bible’s answer to his deepest yearn- 
ing. Professor Bright’s study of the Books of Samuel sets them in their 
place in the whole body of Old Testament literature, and offers guidance 
for study which could form the basis for many a sermon drawn from this 
portion of Sacred Writ. Mr. Blackwood’s article on F. W. Robertson 
sets before us one of the classic preachers, whose life and work and 
methods remain a constant source of uplift to those who follow in his 
train. Mr. Gamble’s survey of current work on the nature of biblical 
theology, and the book reviews, open to the minister resources which he 
may tap to whatever extent his time and energy and predilection permit. 
Sermons! There is material for a hundred of them here for the minister 
who is willing to make devoted and intelligent use of the suggestions our 
writers offer this quarter. 

INTERPRETATION comes to the close of its fifth year with profound 
gratitude to God, with appreciation to our readers and friends, and with 
renewed dedication to our distinctive task, that of helping to develop a 
biblical theology which will be the saving instrument of a redeeming 
God to a world that is desperate and broken. 












THE INTERPRETER AT WORK 





VII. Frederick W. Robertson as a 
Pulpit Expositor 


by James R. BLackwoop 


AMONG MEN who have stood out in the Christian pulpit, Frederick W. 
Robertson of Brighton, England, has a name for standing among the 
strongest and best. He died at the age of thirty-seven, almost a century 
ago, in 1853.’ Perhaps his work makes less of an impression now than 
it did on the generation of Phillips Brooks, or that of John Henry Jowett, 
yet theological students and busy pastors still look to his published ser- 
mons for their “permanent suggestiveness.” 

Most studies of Robertson have properly stressed his homiletical skill; 
not many have asked what strata of thought underlay his sermons, or 
what view he held of the Word of God, which gave him the bulk of his 
message. Robertson found meat for his hungry soul in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. His pulpit work drew strength largely 
from exposition of two kinds. At the morning service, Sunday after 
Sunday, he would preach from a fairly short text. In the afternoon he 
would engage in lecturing; here he used a longer segment of Scripture, 
making his way, week by week and chapter by chapter, through a book 
of the Bible. At either the morning or the afternoon service he wished 
to focus on a biblical doctrine, work out a current problem, or stress a 
particular duty by interpreting a passage of Scripture, one passage at 
a time. By alternate appeals to religious feeling and analysis he wanted 
to urge the difference that the scriptural truth could make to a man or 
woman in Brighton, England, about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a result Robertson became known for what Newman called 
“specific preaching.” 





1. For facts about the life, see the standard biography by Stopford A. Brooke, Life and Letters 
of Fred W. Robertson (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1865), and the more recent work by the 
author of the present article, The Soul of Frederick W. Robertson (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947). 
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This article deals with Frederick W. Robertson as a pulpit expositor. 
It aims to give an overview of his theory of inspiration; then to find the 
doctrinal center of his ministry; and finally, to put forward some facts 
and guesses about his biblical interpretation in the form of sermons. 


I 


One Sunday morning Robertson announced his text from Romans 
15:1-4, and preached on “Inspiration,” which he called the most pro- 
found question of his time. By contrast other topics looked dry and 
shriveled. The urgent issue of inspiration, he said, “is given to this age 
to solve.”? Attempting an answer to the problem, Robertson said that 
Scripture applies universally in its truth. For example, the Epistle to 
the Romans argues that God made his promise to Abraham’s faith, not 
to Abraham’s person. “They who are of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.” God promises mercy to the man who lives in faith, and 
threatens judgment upon another in revolt. But the threat or promise 
belongs to “all who are in that state, for ‘God is no respecter of per- 
sons.’ *’? Consequently Robertson thought that Scripture announces gen- 
eral truth in a particular case. The Word of God is not merely shot 
point-blank at one man, but is declared through a chosen personality 
for the sake of all men; it is not for Ur or Ai alone, but for Brighton, too. 

In 1851 Robertson preached two sermons edited under the same topic, 
“The Progress of Revelation.’”* Here he stated and carried out another 
principle for interpreting Scripture. The minister said that God has re- 
vealed some truths directly and others indirectly, by hints and foretastes. 
Choosing a single nation, God has mediated himself through it to the 
world. The Old Testament gives the scenes, times, names, and plot of 
that revelation; in history and prophecy, poetry and wisdom, these books 
declare the oneness and righteousness of God, his benediction on all who 
turn to him, and his wrath at evildoing. God worked through persons 
then as now. Moses gave the people laws; Bezaleel and Aholiab labored 
as artisans; Gideon, Barak, and Saul rallied straggling tribes and fought 
with them as warriors. Even the Preacher in Ecclesiastes offered “an 
inspired record of a peculiar view of life.” 





2. Frederick W. Robertson, Sermons (New York: Harper & Brothers, n.d.), p. 825. Still in 
print and available at low cost. 

3. Ibid., p. 827. 

4. The Human Race (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881), pp. 16o0ff., 176ff. 
5. Sermons, p. 670. 
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Then came the prophet. According to Robertson, this ambassador of 
the Unseen acted as a man among men, not merely as an “automaton 
ruled in spite of himself” by an overpowering spirit.° The prophet chose 
his words; but the truth chose him. He spoke the language of his time, 
plain though moving speech, delivered with inspired eloquence that the 
unspiritual could disobey but not ignore. Old Testament prophecy strove 
less to riddle the future than to interpret the present, yet the prophet’s 
life as well as his teaching had in it a predictive element.’ He lived for 
what he believed; he suffered for what he did and said. Through him the 
Spirit “testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.’”® 

The New Testament brings out direct truths of revelation, which in 
the Old Testament were indirect. Robertson noted that Christ fulfilled 
the idea latent in Judaism. “In the monarchy, in prophets, in sabbath- 
days, in psalms, in the priesthood, and in temple-services, Christianity 
lay concealed. . . . In Jesus of Nazareth alone all these fragments, these 
sundry portions of the revealed idea met.’’® The unity of the New Testa- 
ment consists in its message of the sinless One “of whom the prophets 
did write,” and for whom disciples and apostles were to witness. John 
differed from Peter, and Peter from Paul. Robertson thought of their 
distinct personalities and teachings as part of a whole—“not con- 
trarieties, but varieties’—together making up a unity of belief. These 
men all believed in the incarnation of Jesus Christ; they all took the 
sacrifice of his Cross to mean that God is love. Said Robertson: “I take 
that unanimity as a proof that the Gospel comes from one Living 
Source.” 

Still Robertson felt that the New Testament carries in its heart many 
a secret. We walk by faith; we see darkly. Vague forms become discerni- 
ble, half-shadow, half-light, strangely luminous enigmas beckoning to- 
ward the unknown future of the sons of God. “There is no revelation 
but the ever-continuing.”"’ Early in his ministry Robertson preached 
from words in the First Epistle of John—“It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 





6. Ibid., p. 458; see also second paragraph, p. 663. 

7. Ibid., p. 331. 

8. I Peter 1:11b, part of Robertson’s text for the first sermon on “The Progress of Revelation,” 
The Human Race, loc. cit. 

g. Sermons, pp. 328, 330. 
10. Ibid., pp. 777-78; cf. pp. 685, 687. 
11. The Human Race, p. 185. 
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him; for we shall see him as he is.” Again, toward the close of his minis- 
try, Robertson spoke of the mysterious future, beginning with Paul’s 
words to the Thessalonians—““The Lord direct your hearts into the love 
of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ.”"’ As Christianity sprang 
out of Judaism, the heavenly Jerusalem will come as the finished purpose 
of what God has done, and still is doing. There is continuity, a gradual 
unfolding, but “there can be no new revelation. “Other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ ”’* 

His afternoon lectures, too, show Robertson’s ardor for interpreting 
Scripture. In the Lectures on Corinthians, he said that his habit of ex- 
position gave him a sense of the Bible’s weight and balance. The method 
kept him within limits; it prevented him from growing lopsided or top- 
heavy. He would not ignore a difficulty by skipping on to an easier 
chapter; he took each chapter as it came, and did his best with it. Now 
and then Robertson may have omitted a few verses, but not because he 
was afraid of them. He felt free to choose the natural unit of thought, 
whether an entire chapter, a paragraph, or a single sentence.” His 
plan was flexible instead of ironclad. The important fact to remember 
is that he kept making progress through a given book. 

These lectures covered the subject. “And this I hold to be true 
reverence for God’s Word, true proof of its inspiration. For many who 
are vehement upon the doctrine of inspiration never read large portions 
of the Scriptures all their lives, and confine their attention to certain 
passages and certain parts of the Bible.”"* Robertson’s afternoon lectures 
limbed out into symmetrical form because he gave them space and time 
to grow. He gave the biblical teaching in root and branch. And he spoke 
with a feeling for the beauty of holiness. 


II 


Frederick W. Robertson, preaching from the Bible, centered his 
thought and word in Jesus Christ. Not signs, but Christ; not symbols, 
but Christ; not sacraments, but Christ; not church or Christianity, but 








12. Ibid., p. 39, from the text I John 3:2. 

13. Sermons, p. 674, from the text II Thessalonians 3:5. 

14. Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triiber & Co., Ltd., 1907), p. 93. 

15. For “chapter sermons” read Robertson on I Corinthians 9 and 10; for exposition of a 
single verse, read that on II Corinthians 7:1. 
16. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 161. 
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Christ. “Not the crucifixion of Christ; but Christ, and that Christ cruci- 
fied.”"” Robertson kept going back to the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ the Lord. “Christ the Example—Christ the Life—Christ 
the Son of Man—Christ the Son of God—Christ risen—Christ the King 
of Glory.” 

According to the Gospels Jesus came to manhood step by step. The 
child grew. “No hotbed precocity marked the holiest of infancies.”” 
Robertson said that the Saviour of the world was emphatically the Son 
of Man; his power of sympathy and affection arose from this fact; so, 
too, his loneliness, his suffering.”” How did Jesus first come to his dis- 
ciples? As a man, walking! What did people call him? Rabbi! He 
gathered a small group of men around him, and proved himself worthy 
of their devotion, “special, concentrated, deep;” his goodness began to 
express itself as “an aggregate of personal attachments.”” In pictures we 
recognize the Saviour by his halo, but in the Gospels the palsied, the 
fevered, and the leprous knew him by the individual touch of his hand.” 

From the days of the early church, however, some overpious individuals 
have wished to make of Jesus Christ a mistlike, unearthly phantom. A 
form seem to move from there to here; a voice spoke; a blind man felt 
something wet and sticky on his eyelids, and opened his eyes to see an 
unimaginable being in front of him; but all this was illusion—“a thing 
that appeared, but did not exist.” On the other hand, Robertson com- 
mented: “The most spiritual of all the apostles [John] was the one who 
insisted most earnestly on the materialism of the human nature of our 
Lord.”” 

In Jesus Christ the divine and the human blended. While Jesus held 
uncommon appeal for common folk, the gospel has more to say of him. 
“The notion of the earlier Socinians that he was a pattern man ( ypidos 
&v0pwros ) commissioned from heaven with a message to teach men how 
to live, and supernaturally empowered to live in that perfect way him- 
self, is immeasurably short of truth.”** Robertson said that the gospel of 
the incarnation declares the Son of Man to be the Son of God. 





17. Ibid., p. 10. 

18. Ibid., p. 36. 

19. Sermons, p. 355. 

20. The Human Race, p. 1. 

21. Sermons, pp. 367, 368. 

22. Ibid., see p. 355. 

23. Ibid., pp. 680, 682; see also The Human Race, p. 215. 
24. Ibid., p. 353; see also The Human Race, p. 92. 
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The day of the Cross lights up God’s love for the world. It was not an 
exhibition of “Christ appeasing his Father’s wrath, but his Father de- 
scending into humanity through him; and so, ‘by taking the manhood 
into God,’ reconciling the world to himself.”” Although Robertson did 
not accept the penal view of atonement, he came close to Anselm in say- 
ing that the fact of incarnation in a sinful world led “by necessity” to 
agony and death. The human Jesus knew that he must suffer many 
things at the hands of men, but he waited for Peter’s confession, “Thou 
art the Christ,” before telling his disciples of the Cross. 

Robertson rarely romanticized the message of Calvary and Easter 
into a poetic flutter over spring buds. He spoke of the Cross in terms of 
flesh and wood, iron and blood, and willing sacrifice. Particularly in his 
sérmon conclusions, Robertson laid stress on the power of Christ’s death 
to save the believing soul from sin. For what shaped the Cross? Sin! 
Rather, who shaped it? Sinful men! “There was scarcely a form of 
evil with which Christ did not come in contact, and by which he did not 
suffer. He was the victim of false friendship and ingratitude, the victim 
of bad government and injustice. He fell a sacrifice to the vices of all 
classes—to the selfishness of the rich, and the fickleness of the poor; in- 
tolerance, formalism, scepticism, hatred of goodness, were the foes that 
crushed him.” 

Moreover, the world that sinned then sins now. The powers of evil 
interlock all momentary wrongs into a connected scheme. Sin is not 
merely an act or set of acts; it is what all men in every age have shared as 
a condition of their humanity. “It is in this way only that you will be 
able, with any reality of feeling, to enter into the truth that ‘your sins 
nailed him to the Cross;’ that ‘the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.’”” Then Robertson exclaimed: “My sin and your sin, the sin of 
all, bears the guilt of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. It was vicarious—he 
suffered for what he never did.””’ It was for us, for all men—for the ex- 
quisite Assyrian before Christ and the naked, fuzzy-haired New Zeal- 
ander after him. Jesus Christ sacrificed himself for our salvation, with 
infinite love, out of his great heart’s bitter pain, conquering the world 
by becoming the Victim of its sin.” “The universe has no remedy but 
one. There is no prescription for the sickness of the heart, but that which 





25. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 345; see also Sermons, pp. 117, 586. 
26. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 331. 

27. Sermons, pp. 119, 716ff.; see also Lectures on Corinthians, p. 332. 
28. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 93. 
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is written in the Redeemer’s blood.” “God has only one method of salva- 
tion, the Cross of Christ.”” 

The early Christians preached the doctrine of the Resurrection along 
with that of the Cross, “the crucified and risen Saviour,” rather than 
the plain brute fact of crucifixion. So far as Robertson’s topics are con- 
cerned, he often spoke of heaven, the second advent, degrees in glory, 
and the like, but less often directly about the resurrection of Christ. And 
yet the Easter threnody runs all through his thought, and its movement, 
its feeling and beauty, pervade his spoken word. Robertson believed 
and said that “the resurrection was not merely a resurrection, but the 
resurrection ; the historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ being 
the substantial pledge of our immortality and our resurrection. . . . [This 
fact reveals] not merely the truth of the sonship of our humanity, but 
that there is One above all others who, in the highest and truest sense, is 
the only begotten Son of God; .. . not merely the abstract Jaw of self- 
sacrifice, but the real Self-sacrifice—the one atoning Sacrifice which has 
redeemed the whole world.’ 

These sermons of Robertson taught doctrine, and usually there 
was plenty of it. Today, however, no one can expect to patch up a com- 
plete theology from his recorded sayings. He did not preach for that 
reason. He wanted rather to bring his friends close to God by opening 
their eyes to Scripture, and their hearts to Christ. His theology was grow- 
ing. If he erred at times, or shifted ground, he was young and he was 
human. It still can be said of him that he had “that rare thing, earnest- 
ness—the earnestness which looks on life practically.”** We remember 
Robertson of Brighton for his sermons, though he stands out as one 
whose life was as important as his opinions. His stretch of mind, his 
compassion, his intensity made him the preacher that he was. His words 
throb; a heart beats here. 


III 


How did Robertson go about his preaching? How did he and the text 
find each other? 


29. Sermons, pp. 137, 68. 

30. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 217. 

31. Ibid., pp. 206, 207, the lecture on I Corinthians 15: 1-12. 
32. Sermons, p. 358. 
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The answer to this latter question seems obvious to anyone who reads 
the afternoon expository lectures.* After Robertson finished one chapter, 
he simply went on to the next. Listen as he begins to speak about 
“tongues” in I Corinthians 14: “For some reasons it might be well to 
omit this chapter altogether; in simple modesty for one, since I cannot 
but feel diffident of entering upon ground where so many have slipped 
| and fallen. But this would be contrary to the principle I have laid down, 
of endeavoring with straightforwardness and simplicity to expound the 
| whole counsel of God.” During six years at Trinity Chapel Robertson 
plowed through, more or less consecutively, four parts of the Bible. He 
chose roughly equal portions from each Testament: Genesis and the two 
books of Samuel, the Acts and the two Letters to the Corinthians. Notice 
Robertson’s choice. Why not Daniel and the Revelation? Why not 
Romans? Why begin with narrative rather than with more complex 
books of argument and vision? He did so partly because he was working 
out a method. He knew that he must start somewhere; he fixed upon 
; books that tell simple yet dramatic stories of what happens when God 
deals with men. 
Robertson preached his afternoon sermons from Samuel, the Acts, 
- and Genesis, in that order, and took up Corinthians only after he had 
learned how to master his subject. His previous work had been mainly 
biographical and historical; the letters of Paul to the Corinthians “are 
in a different tone altogether: they are eminently practical, rich in 
Christian casuistry. They contain the answers of an inspired apostle to 
many questions which arise in Christian life. There is, too, another 
reason for this selection. The state of the Corinthian Church resembles, 
in a remarkable degree, the state of the Church of this town in the 
present day. There is the same complicated civilization; the religious 
quarrels and differences of sect are alike; the same questions agitate 
society; and the same distinctions of class exist now as then. For the 
heart of humanity is the same in all times. The principles, therefore, 
which St. Paul applied to the Corinthian questions, will apply to those 
of this time. .. . Religion is Life, and right instruction in religion is not the 
investigaton of obsolete and curious doctrines, but the application of 
— spiritual principles to those questions, and modes of action, which con- 
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33. The lectures on Genesis and Corinthians are in print; neither volume gives the complete 
series 


34. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 188. 
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cern present existence, in the Market, the Shop, the Study, and the 
Street.” 

Had he lived longer, Robertson would have gone on to other still more 
difficult books; in the light of his personal troubles, perhaps he would 
have turned to Job. At any rate, he wanted to dig deeply into Scripture, 
rather than to shuffle along picking up chance nuggets that caught his 
eye on the surface. He advised a friend to “preach suggestively ;” yet in the 
pattern of his expository work, Robertson practiced amazing thorough- 
ness. “I give you the result of patient study and much thought,” he once 
told the people of his congregation; and added that those who might be 
tempted to speak flippantly of his conclusions should “first qualify them- 
selves for an opinion by similar prayerful study.” A reading of the lec- 
tures argues for his claim; he gives stout proof of seriousness concerning 
the Bible, and preaching! 

What of the morning sermons? Here the way becomes more difficult 
to follow. Robertson preached according to a plan, but he roved freely 
in prospecting for texts. In the one-volume edition of Sermons, ninety- 
three of Robertson’s discourses appear in print; thirty-two others appear 
in The Human Race. These volumes came out posthumously. In the 
total of one hundred and twenty-five sermons, New Testament texts 
outnumber those from the Old Testament by about four to one. The 
balance among the Synoptics, the Johannine writings, and the Pauline 
epistles is remarkably even, reflecting, it may be, both Robertson’s choice 
and the editor’s skill. 

A study of Robertson’s morning texts leads to the conclusion that he 
looked forward to the high tides of the Christian year, but did not count 
altogether on the lectionary in the Book of Common Prayer for his 
preaching calendar. In 1850, besides the Easter and Christmas occasions, 
he solemnized Whitsunday with a sermon on “The Dispensation of the 
Spirit,” and Trinity Sunday with a sermon on “the triune power of God” 
in the life of a man.”” He paid special attention to Advent. On the third 
Sunday in Advent, 1850, Robertson mentioned the service of worship— 
“The Epistle . . . Collect . . . Gospel”—which had led up to his sermon. 
“No one could have read attentively the services of this day without 
perceiving that the main subject is the Christian ministry.” In that 





35. Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 

36. Ibid., p. 188; see also pp. 227, 228. 

37. Sermons, pp, 455ff., 464ff. 

38. The Human Race, pp. 108, 176; see also Sermons, p. 826. 
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same year the lectionary would account for the unusual placement, 
three days before Christmas, of the sermon entitled “The Three Crosses 
on Calvary.’”*’ For his morning sermon Robertson sometimes chose a 
text from the Sunday evening lesson, or from one of the daily readings 
of the week, a common enough practice in the Anglican Church. As a 
general thing, however, Robertson seems to have ranged wherever the 
Spirit led him, without reference to lectionary aids. 

Brighton itself made a kind of lectionary for Robertson. He said, “Let 
us look at our own neighborhood.” Doing so as a matter of everyday 
observation, he brought to the pulpit such messages as “The Illusiveness 
of Life,” “The Power of Sorrow,” “Sensual and Spiritual Excitement,” 
and “Worldliness.”*" The sermons were biblical—no doubt of that! But 
the people’s faces told Robertson what to preach. He knew the apple 
woman and the man who pushed the baker’s cart; the poodle-petting 
dowager; and the high-stepping, hat-tipping, elbow-bending dandy who 
spent much of his money and most of his energy in entertaining himself 
and others. The minister dealt with the man who did not know what to 
believe, and who doubted that he really could believe in anything beyond 
the five senses, pounds and shillings, and Her Majesty’s Navy. Preaching 
from the Bible, Robertson spoke out against the religion of substitutes. 

The Brighton preacher taught biblical doctrine and biblical ethics, 
molding the various elements of his pulpit ministry into a sense of 
immediacy, vividness, and power. He had reacted in his twenties against 
dogmatic religion of a certain stiff type, and yet he believed in doctrine 
as the Bible gives it, clothed upon forms of life rather than trussed into 
a system. For example, think of the available sermons from the year 
1851. No other year is so well represented in the published volumes; 
twenty-nine sermons from 1851 are in print, though not edited chrono- 
logically. At one time or another in that year Robertson preached about 
penitence, restoration of an erring brother, Christ’s way of dealing with 
sin, and a man’s reconciliation to God by Christ. He spoke on faith and 
on forgiveness; he dealt with obedience, the law of self-sacrifice, religious 
depression, peace of mind, and purity of heart. He spoke three times on 
wisdom, and twice on revelation. Robertson told men of wealth what 
Christ was expecting of them, and he gave a message in support of the 
Brighton Orphanage. He preached on the grace of God. 





39. The Human Race, p. 115, from the text Luke 23:33. 
40. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 119. 
41. Sermons, pp. 487ff., 504ff., 510ff., 333ff. 
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Throughout his ministry Robertson stressed individual relationship to 
God. Each of Robertson’s recorded morning texts brings word about a 
person or Person. There is a single exception, and that one deals with 
something notably human, a wagging tongue. Robertson strove for 
interest ; at the same time he believed in exegesis. Once he had chosen a 
text he tried to sift out idiom, twists of social custom, and accidents of 
time and place, in order to find the residue of truth or the inner principle. 
In fact, the words “truth” and “principle” point out his aim; he used 
them repeatedly. He said of Paul—and indirectly of himself—“that he 
never can speak of an act as an isolated thing. You will always find [the 
act] referred at once to some great law, or running up into some great 
principle.” Robertson worked over his text in order to make a com- 
pressed statement of its largest truth. For instance, his sermon on “The 
Principle of the Spiritual Harvest” clearly sets forth the certainty of 
moral consequences. In spiritual growth as in the natural world, 
“‘*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Not something 
else,” Robertson insisted, “but ‘that.’ He generalized particulars. He 
personalized the typical. He illustrated the whole by every variety or 
illustration, and used every honest appeal to human wants. He was 
made all things to all men, that some might be saved. 

For all his wide scope, Robertson preached from a clear outline. He 
wanted people to understand him during the sermon; and afterward 
to keep, not in words but in impression, a single, dominant, biblical 
thought or motive. A survey of his preaching shows how he analyzed a 
text; that is, literally, how he loosened it into parts. Robertson is so well 
known for two-point sermons that many students are likely to skim past 
his three-point structure in “The Early Development of Jesus,” “Prayer,” 
“The Light of the World,” and several others, and his four-point develop- 
ment of the Advent lecture on “The Grecian.” 

Yet his pulpit interpretation did fall regularly into two main parts. 
As a rule each of the two main parts split along natural lines of cleavage 
into three subheads. His divisions were utterly simple. Cause, result, 
motion, time—each of these gave Robertson a keen tool for “rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” He made his division still more often on 
the basis of condition; for example, the contrast between outward cir- 
cumstance and inward life. Most frequently of all, Robertson made his 





42. Lectures on Corinthians, p. 325. 
43. Sermons, p. 159. 
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twofold division on the basis of meaning. Question—answer. Claim— 
proof. Knowledge—wisdom. Definition—aim. Secret—revelation. 
Mystery—certainty. Fact—explanation. Principle—application. Nega- 
tion—truth. Doubt—evidence. Ten sermon outlines—twenty words! 

On Easter Sunday of 1853, the last year of his life, Robertson gave a 
message that summed up a good part of all his pulpit utterance. The 
method and the spirit of the sermon reveal the way in which the Brighton 
preacher spoke from the overflow of his own full heart, into the anxious 
hearts of men. He was speaking of the risen Christ; and negatively, of 
doubt. He had gained the right to speak, for faith had laid his doubts 
in agonizing struggle. And we have reason to listen. Robertson felt that 
his public ministry was “nearly done;” his preaching came out of a sense 
of urgency. Instead of handling the problem of doubt in an abstract way, 
Robertson chose to speak individually and sympathetically. He took a 
case study from the Gospel according to John, the twentieth chapter. He 
measured what he read there against his own experience; then he in- 
terpreted the biblical message to the mind and heart of the worshiper 
in Trinity Chapel. This passage tells of Thomas, the doubter who wanted 
to believe, but could not. Thomas thought that he must have proof of 
the Resurrection. “He would trust a thing so infinitely important to noth- 
ing but his own scrutinizing hand.”“ 

First the expositor shows how nearly alike are the misgivings of a 
Christian in modern times and those of Thomas. That young man—like 
many an earnest young man today—dquestioned the reality of the living 
Christ. The passage presents two lines of thought: 


I. The naturalness of the doubts of Thomas, which partly excuses 
them. 
II. The evidences of the Christian resurrection. 


Robertson developed his thought suggestively. In mid-century Eng- 
land novelists and poets, whether hopeful or despairing, had begun to 
let loose a surge of creative energy. Robertson preached sermons, not 
sonnets, yet he was constantly stirring his hearer’s imagination. He spoke 
extempore. If another pastor wished to go along shepherding a flock 
of pet phrases, Robertson let him. His own words combined in that best 
style born in the wedlock of thought and emotion. His message on the 
doubt of Thomas reflected more than one mood of the “romantic era.” 





44. Ibid., p. 422, “The Doubt of Thomas.” 
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46. Ibid., p. 421. 


Robertson suggested, even more persuasively than he expressed, the beli 
grandeur of the human soul, its anguish and loneliness, its immortal yearn- tha: 
ing that gnarls into doubt, and its conquering faith. The sensation of doe 
time, rushing time, also preyed on the mind of Robertson. In the falling fact 
leaf, the ocean, the cloud, the twilight, he saw changes and outgoings of Gor 
nature that must remind each man of his mortality. sou 
In “The Doubt of Thomas” the preacher said: “Go and stand some I 
summer evening by the river side: you will see the mayfly sporting out its cen 
little hour, in dense masses of insect life, darkening the air a few feet ink 
above the gentle swell of the water. The heat of that very afternoon whe 
brought them into existence. Every gauze wing is traversed by ten Wk 
thousand fibres which defy the microscope to find a flaw in their perfec- owt 
tion. The omniscience and the care bestowed upon that exquisite vict 
anatomy, one would think, can not be destined to be wasted in a moment. “M 
Yet so it is: when the sun has sunk below the trees its little life is done. He 
Yesterday it was not: tomorrow it will not be. God has bidden it be ing 
happy for one evening. . .. Why can not the Creator, so lavish in his re- me: 
sources, afford to annihilate souls as he annihilates insects?” Robertson mo 
preached suggestively. He made men see and feel. mig 
The Easter message on the doubt of Thomas moved toward a positive I 
conclusion. Even when speaking of doubt itself, Robertson dealt with ser 
questioning probabilities. It is not at all strange, he said, for a young the 
man to feel uncertain about natural arguments for immortality. What ren 
assurance is there in proving that a future life exists because millions of the 
people desire it? What kind of faith grubs for semblances of resurrec- strc 
tion in the natural world? We may call the transformation of the cater- not 
pillar into the butterfly marvelous, no doubt, but it proves nothing as to life 
the destiny of the human soul. The text tells of two kinds of proof: “The y 
first is the evidence of the senses—“Thomas, because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed.’ The other is the evidence of the Spirit—‘Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 
Only the latter witness now remains possible. A spirit answers to the 
Spirit. A human soul can not spin resurrection out of its own substance, 
but can and will receive, by faith, the presence of the risen Christ. “The 
faith of Thomas was not merely satisfaction about a fact: it was trust in 
a Person. The admission of a fact, however sublime, is not faith: we may —_ 
45. Ibid., p. 420 ‘i 
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believe that Christ is risen, yet not be nearer heaven. It is a Bible fact 
that Lazarus rose from the grave, but belief in Lazarus’s resurrection 
does not make the soul better than it was. Thomas passed on from the 
fact of the resurrection to the Person of the risen: ‘My Lord, and my 
God!’ Trust in the risen Saviour—that was the belief which saved his 
soul. And that is our salvation, too.”*” 

Frederick W. Robertson preached sermons that are worth reading a 
century after he first spoke them. Dean W. R. Matthews of St. Paul’s, 
in his recent book, Strangers and Pilgrims,® says that we “need preachers 
who could do for this generation what Robertson of Brighton did for his.” 
What accounts for the influence of the man in his century, and in our 
own? His sermons live because they have behind them the force of con- 
viction, a shining faith. “I cannot copy,” Robertson wrote to a friend. 
“Mechanical composition of any kind is out of my power, always was.” 
He chose a portion of Scripture, limited himself to it, drew out its mean- 
ing by what he knew of himself and the needs of others, and applied his 
message to the lives of men and women he could call by name. His ser- 
mons live because he did not care if they should die, if only the words 
might bring some soul to Christ. 

In the Lectures on Preaching at Yale,” Phillips Brooks referred to the 
sermons of Robertson. “I think that in all the best qualities of preaching 
they stand supreme among the sermons of our time. And one of the most 
remarkable things about them is the way in which the personal force of 
the preacher, and the essential power of the truth, are blended into one 
strong impressiveness. The personality never muddies the thought. I do 
not remember one allusion to his own history, one anecdote of his own 
life; but they are his sermons.” 

And he spoke them from his heart. 





47. Ibid., p. 42% 
48. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1945). 
49. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1877) p. 119. 
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XVI. I and II Samuel 


by Joun Bricut 


Tue Books of Samuel tell the story of a most important period in the 
history of Israel. Their narrative begins with the birth of Samuel, at a 
date somewhat before 1050 B.C., and ends nearly a century later in the 
old age of David just as the kingdom is about to be passed on to Solomon. 
This is the century which witnessed the rise of the Israelite state and, with 
it, the most sweeping change imaginable in the life of the Israelite people. 
While the magnitude of this change may not be obvious on the surface, it 
is there for the careful reader to see. A comparison of the Israel of the 
Judges with the Israel of Solomon will make it plain. As the Books of 
Samuel begin, Israel is a loose tribal confederacy with virtually no in- 
ternal organization at all, menaced by foes on every hand, and hard- 
pressed even to maintain her existence against the threat of slavery to the 
Philistines. But as the books end, she is a proud nation of some conse- 
quence in the world, with a strong internal organization and with a con- 
siderable foreign empire tributary to her. To understand what the 
Davidic monarchy meant, the ideas it embodied, and the tensions it 
evoked, is of vital importance for the understanding of the Israelite 
spirit for centuries to come. 

The Books of Samuel, as our primary—and far the most valuable— 
historical source for this momentous period, are of inestimable worth 
to the student of the Bible. What is more, since they form a section of 
that great corpus known as the Deuteronomic histories, they are a part 
of one of the most important theological documents of the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides this, containing as they do matchless gems of classical 
Hebrew narrative prose, they will be cherished by lovers of great litera- 
ture as long as the world shall live. As history, as theology, and as litera- 
ture, then, the Books of Samuel are worthy of attention. 
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I 


The Books of Samuel are, of course, one book. As the reader passes 
from I Sam. 31:13 to II Sam. 1:1, he is conscious of no break in the 
narrative. The division between the two is purely artificial and did not, 
in fact, exist in the Hebrew canon (where I and II Kings are also one 
book). It appeared first with the Septuagint, which divided Samuel 
and Kings into I, II, III, and IV “Kingdoms.” As we shall see, the 
divisions between Judges and Samuel, and between Samuel and Kings 
are equally artificial. The reader must bear this fact in mind. For, al- 
though he may for the sake of convenience study the Books of Samuel 
as a separate book, he cannot understand them in isolation. 

One would do well, here as with almost any book of the Bible, to begin 
by reading the books through again and again until he has mastered the 
sweep of the content. This, indeed, ought to be no chore, for to many 
of us the stories of the boy Samuel, of David and Goliath, of Saul and 
Jonathan, of David and Absalom, have been familiar since childhood. 
And those who have never read them before will not find them boring. 
Then, of course, the careful student will want to work through the text 
with the aid of such commentaries as are available. Those who can use 
the Hebrew would be well advised to do so. 

We are, unfortunately, poor in commentaries on the Books of Samuel. 
The only critical commentary in English, that of H. P. Smith, Samuel 
(International Critical Commentary), is quite old. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
Samuel (Cambridge Bible) is our most recent, and in many respects 
most usable, commentary but it does not go deeply into the text. If the 
student can lay his hands on no other, he ought at least to secure one 
of the better one volume commentaries. The writer recommends Old 
Testament Commentary, edited by Alleman and Flack (1948), in which 
the article on Samuel is by Paul E. Huffman. Commentaries in other 
languages have little more to offer than those in English. One might 
mention: W. Nowack, Richter, Ruth und die Biicher Samuelis, (1902) ; 
K. Budde, Die Biicher Samuel, (1902) ; W. Caspari, Die Samuelisbiicher, 
(1925). All are thorough, but now quite old and written from a some- 
what antiquated viewpoint. The student who wishes to go seriously into 
the text should, however, supplement the commentaries with S. R. 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel, 2nd ed. (1913). In spite of its age, this work is a model of its 
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kind. Compare also P. Joiion, “Notes philologiques sur le texte de 
Samuel,” Biblica, 1928. Beyond this, one should consult the files of 
various biblical journals for further critical notes and treatments of 
particular cruces. 

The student who can do so ought by all means to use his Septuagint in 
conjunction with his Hebrew. While the Septuagint is not in general 
to be preferred to the Hebrew, the Hebrew of I and II Samuel presents 
many problems which the Greek will help to elucidate. One thinks 
particularly of the shorter text which Septuagint B has in I Sam. 17-18, 
and which alleviates some—but not all—of the critical difficulties which 
are found there. Beside this, one ought not to fail to compare the text of 
Samuel with that of I Chronicles, where the two run parallel. Although 
Chronicles is a much later and less primary source than Samuel, its text 
will help to clarify not a few difficulties in the latter. In addition, the 
distinctive theology of the Chronicler will furnish an interesting point 
of comparison with the theology of Samuel. To be noted with interest is 
the forthcoming republication of W. D. Crockett, A Harmony of Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles (Grand Rapids, Baker Book House). Not having 
seen it, the writer cannot pass on its merits; but a work of this sort 
should prove a most handy thing to have. 


II 


In Samuel, as in Joshua, Judges, and Kings, the historian (whose 
name is unknown to us) has collected and arranged such older sources 
as were available to him. In the other books mentioned it is quite easy to 
pick out the transition points and summaries which the historian has 
supplied, as distinct from the older narratives which he enclosed in 
his framework. In Samuel this is much less easy. Here the handiwork 
of the historian is not so obvious and could easily slip by scarcely noticed, 
probably owing to the wealth and length of the sources at his command. 
For the latter are not brief narratives or episodes but frequently are 
many chapters in length. But the careful reader will discern a very 
definite pattern of organization. It goes something like this: a leader 
will be introduced, played off against an older leader—who is then set 
aside—and brought to the climax of his career. At this point a summary 
of his achievements is given and a new leader is brought on the scene, 
and so on. 

To illustrate: in I Samuel 1-7, we have Samuel introduced at birth, 
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played off against Eli and his sons, who are rejected, and established as 
the victorious judge of his people. Chapter 7 closes (vss. 15-17) with a 
summary of Samuel’s activity whereupon, in Chapters 8-15, the cycle 
begins again. Samuel and the judgeship are rejected (Chapter 8), a new 
man, Saul, is introduced (Chapter 9), who is played off against Samuel 
(Chapters 9-13) and brought to the high point of his career (Chapter 
14). Then, following the usual summary (14:47-52), the final rejection 
of Saul is given (Chapter 15) and David is introduced (Chapter 16). 
The remainder of I Samuel tells the story of David’s increasing popu- 
larity, his struggle with Saul, and Saul’s disintegration, culminating in 
the latter’s death (Chapter 31). The struggle, however, continues be- 
tween David and Saul’s surviving son, Ish-baal (II Sam. 1-4), until the 
latter is put aside and David is established as king over all Israel (5: 1ff.). 
Then follow the achievements of David’s reign (Chapters 5-8), where- 
upon Chapter 9 begins the long story of the succession to David’s throne, 
of the struggle of his sons for power, which continues through Chapter 
20 (Chapters 21-24 are an appendix of miscellaneous material) and ends 
in I Kings 1-2 with Solomon’s triumph. The conclusion of this source 
comes in I Kings 2:46 (“and the kingdom was established in the hand 
of Solomon”). The Books of Samuel thus tell how the leadership passed 
from Samuel to Saul to David and, other sons being rejected, to Solomon. 
Solomon’s own career is summarized in I Kings 11:1-8, after which 
(vs. 9) we read that “Yahweh was angry with Solomon,” and the im- 
pending schism is introduced. 

Space forbids the listing and analysis of all the sources used by the 
historian. There were narratives and cycles of narratives, lists (for ex- 
ample II Sam. 20:23-26, 23:24-39), excerpts from royal annals (for 
example II Sam. 8:1-13), songs (of which II Sam. 1:19-27, 23:1-7, 
the lament over Jonathan and the “last words,” must go back to the 
poet-king himself). At times the historian has woven together parallel 
stories of the same event (for example I Sam. 23:19-24:22 == Chapter 
26). This is especially enlightening in I Sam. 8-15 where two (or three) 
stories of the rise of Saul, differing from one another but by their differ- 
ence accurately reflecting the tension which the monarchy aroused, are 
given. One (Chapter 8, 10:17-24, Chapter 12, etc.) is bitterly hostile 
to the monarchy, while the others (9: 1-10:16, Chapter 11, etc.) view it 
with favor. We may be sure that Israelite opinion was divided along just 
these lines. Of all the narrative sources none is more graphic and valuable 
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than the story of the succession to David’s throne (II Sam. 9-20, con- 
tinued without break in I Kings 1-2). Here we have a jewel of classical 
Hebrew prose penned very little, if at all, later than the events described. 
It carries with it marks of eyewitness authenticity so plain that no critic, 
however radical, has (so far as the writer knows) ever thought of ques- 
tioning it. 

The careful student will want to pursue a thorough analysis of the 
sources. Only so will a reconstruction of the events, and of the ideological 
crosscurrents accompanying them, become possible. For helps there are, 
aside from the commentaries, the standard introductions to the Old 
Testament (especially those of Pfeiffer, Driver, Oesterley and Robinson, 
and Eissfeldt). Besides this, L. Rost, Die Ueberlieferung von der Thron- 
nachfolge Davids (1926), is very important; H. M. Wiener, The Com- 
position of Fudges 2:11-I Kings 2:46 (1929), is a model of clarity; while 
O. Eissfeldt, Die Komposition der Samuelisbiicher (1931), argues, as 
did a number of older scholars, that the Pentateuch sources continue 
through Judges, Samuel, and Kings. On this last point one will find a 
division of opinion, with the majority (rightly, in the writer’s opinion) 
doubting it. Rost and Wiener argue, each in his own way (as have 
others), for what is a sort of a two-source theory, without connection 
with the Pentateuch sources J and E. 


III 


The student who has come this far understands clearly that the Books 
of Samuel are not to be studied in isolation from what precedes and 
follows. For, not only do the sources used by the historian overlap the 
book divisions (notably the “History of the Throne Succession,” II 
Samuel 9-20, I Kings 1-2), but the whole pattern and viewpoint of the 
historian himself links Samuel to Judges on the one hand and to Kings 
on the other. The book divisions in both cases are quite artificial. In 
fact, there is no essential break in the history from Deuteronomy 1 to the 
end of Kings. We have to do with a great history corpus tracing the 
fortunes of Israel from Moses to the fall of Jerusalem. And, since the 
viewpoint of the whole is demonstrably that of Deuteronomy, the corpus 
is well designated as the Deuteronomic Histories. 

That the books Judges through Kings (and also Joshua) are com- 
posed by authors of Deuteronomic viewpoint and style has long been 
recognized and is affirmed in all commentaries, introductions, and hand- 
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books. Usually these books have been attributed to a school of authors 
who flourished just before and after the Fall of Jerusalem and who, under 
the impetus of Josiah’s reform, subsumed the entire historical heritage 
of Israel under the framework of the Deuteronomic theology. Recently 
M. Noth has argued that we have to do not with a school, but with a 
single individual who composed a single connected historical work. 
Noth’s book (Ueberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I) is of fundamental 
importance and deserves far more discussion than is possible here. He 
argues that the historian set out to write a history of his people from be- 
ginning to end. To this end he collected, edited, and arranged the narra- 
tives and records at his disposal, fitting them into a framework of his own 
making. His work begins not with Judges, or even with Joshua, but with 
the historical sketch of Deuteronomy 1:1-4:40, and incorporates as its 
first major component the Deuteronomic law with its hortatory introduc- 
tions (substantially Deut. 5-26). Thereafter it continues without break 
through Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. It is possible to disagree 
with Noth on many points (for example, with his exilic date for the 
whole), but his major argument is too sound to be rejected. 

That there are no real breaks in the continuity of the books Deuter- 
onomy-Kings is evident to the careful reader. Joshua 1:1 clearly re- 
sumes Deuteronomy 34, while Judges 2: 6ff. (skipping the miscellaneous 
material in Chapter 1) repeats the story of Joshua’s death and links 
back to Joshua 24. The narrative of I Samuel 1 is of exactly the same 
type as those of Judges (compare I Sam. 1:1, Judg. 13:2, 17:1, 19:1). 
If we remember that, in the Hebrew canon, Ruth does not stand between 
Judges and Samuel but far over toward the end of the Bible among the 
Kethubim (“Writings”), the connection between the two books becomes 
closer. And, as we have already said, the break between Samuel and 
Kings is entirely arbitrary. The Deuteronomic history corpus conveys 
the impression of being a unified composition. 

In any case, it is certain that the style and viewpoint of these histories 
is that of Deuteronomy. One has only to compare the exhortations of, 
say, Deuteronomy 6, 8, or 11 with Joshua 1, 23, Judges 2, or many other 
parts of Joshua-Kings, to be convinced. Deuteronomy, over and over 
again, summons Israel to absolute loyalty to the God who has saved her 
out of Egypt and has called her to be his people. If she will serve him 
alone, strictly obey his righteous laws, she will live long on the good land 
which he has given her. But if she rebels, and goes awhoring after other 
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gods, she will swiftly be destroyed. Deuteronomy places the national 
destiny in the “either-or” of this historico-theological pragmatism. The 
Deuteronomic historian sought, by recounting the story of Israel’s entire 
history, and by including at the head of it the same Deuteronomic law, 
to prove that the Deuteronomic “either-or” had in fact been proven 
true by the national experience. Deuteronomy states the theme. Joshua 
illustrates how an obedient people overcame, with God’s help, insur- 
mountable odds and received the land of promise. Judges hammers home 
the dreary lesson that apostasy had always led to catastrophe, yet God 
had ever saved a repentant people. Samuel tells how the monarchy 
supplanted the tribal league, but makes it clear (I Sam. 8: 4-22; 12:6-25; 
II Sam. 7) that the new order exists under the rule and judgment of God. 
When Eli and his sons failed, the leadership was given to Samuel. But 
when Samuel’s sons were found unworthy, and because the people were 
rebellious, God permitted a king. When Saul in turn was disobedient, 
God gave the power to David who passed it on to Solomon. And when 
Solomon fell into idolatry (I Kings 11), God tore the kingdom apart. 
Kings continues the pattern, showing how first one state and then the 
other came, through incurable apostasy, to its ruin. It is as a part of this 
great “theology of history” that the Books of Samuel as a whole are to be 
understood. 

It must be realized, of course, that many of the sources which the 
historian incorporated were not themselves written to subserve the 
purpose for which the historian used them. It is because these sources 
were plentiful and long, and because the historian was too honest to 
suppress them or wilfully to slant them to his purpose, that the Books of 
Samuel, when read by themselves, may seem to be making no argument 
at all but simply recounting history for its own intrinsic interest. Indeed, 
some of the narratives may have been originally told for the tale itself; 
and while others no doubt were told for a purpose it is often hard to say 
what it may have been. Perhaps the Samuel-Eli stories of I Samuel 1: 
1-4: 1a were designed to give the house of Zadok precedence over that 
of Abiathar (compare 2:27-36). Perhaps the ark story of I Samuel 
4:1b-7:1, II Samuel 6, was designed to show how the ark came to the 
shrine on Mt. Zion, and thus to legitimatize the prerogatives of the 
Jerusalem temple. No doubt the whole Saul-David cycle served the 
purpose of defending the claims of the house of David against those of 
the house of Saul. But it must be said that, in many cases, the sources 
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betray little subjective bias and are models of objective history writing. 
The characters depicted are not blacks and whites but, as in life, mix- 
tures of good and bad. We may thank the Deuteronomic historian for 
preserving stories of such matchless worth. 


IV 


But it is quite as important to study the Books of Samuel as an his- 
torical source as it is to grasp the theology of the historian. Nor is this 
mere antiquarian curiosity. The Books of Samuel are our sources of 
knowledge of the rise of the Israelite monarchy, and especially of that 
fascinating figure David. He who does not understand the monarchy, 
the changes it wrought in the life of the people—or of which it was a 
symptom—the tensions created between old order and new, will hardly 
understand the prophet protest which utterly rejected that kingdom as 
the vehicle of God’s purpose. And he who does not understand David 
and what he did will scarcely understand that yearning which was to arise 
for a new David, a David redivivus, which was to become the major 
pattern of the Messianic hope of Israel. And much more! In Old 
Testament studies, not to grasp history is to miss theology. For there 
history and theology are inseparable. 

One must, therefore, read the Books of Samuel against the background 
of history. We lack an adequate history of Israel in English, but the 
student should not fail to consult the relevant parts of those that we 
have. One may mention: A. Lods, Israel (English translation by S. H. 
Hooke) ; Oesterley and Robinson, A History of Israel; A. T. Olmstead, 
A History of Palestine and Syria. None of these is, in the writer’s opinion, 
free from criticism, especially regarding the treatment of the early period 
of Israel’s history. Very good on a more popular level is F. James, 
Personalities of the Old Testament (see the chapters on Samuel, Saul, 
and David). The best history of Israel remains R. Kittel, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel (see Vol 2, 7th ed.), badly out-of-date as it is. On the 
period in question, however, the most recent history, that of M. Noth, 
Geschichte Israels (1950), is very suggestive. One should by all means 
use the works of W. F. Albright as frames of reference for the study of 
this period and as correctives to older works: From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (see relevant chapters) ; or his brief sketch “The Biblical 
Period” (in The fews, their History, Culture and Religion, edited by 
L. Finkelstein). 
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There are many important monographs dealing with the Hebrew 
state, unfortunately few of them in English, which are indispensable to 
the advanced student. The work of A. Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Is- 
raeliten in Paldstina (1931), is of basic importance and ought by no 
means to be missed. See also his later articles: ““Das Grossreich Davids,” 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 4/5 (1950), pp. 214ff.; “Das Konigtum 
in den Reichen Israel und Juda,” Vetus Testamentum, (1951), pp. aff. 
Among other monographs on the subject are: K. Galling, Die israelitische 
Staatsverfassung in ihrer vorderasiatische Umwelt (Der alte Orient, 
1936) ; W. Caspari, Aufkommen und Knise des israelitischen Konigtums 
unter David (1909). One ought also to understand the tribal order 
which the monarchy superseded; see M. Noth, Das System der zwilf 
Staémme Israels (1930). To any who may quail before the above titles, 
or who may desire a briefer summary of the rise of the monarchy, the 
writer offers—timidly—his own article, “The Age of King David,” Union 
Seminary Review, LIII (1942), pp. 87ff. 

It goes without saying that archaeology, which has contributed so 
much to our understanding of the Bible in general, is relevant for the 
period covered by the Books of Samuel also. Material remains cer- 
tainly dateable to the age of David, however, are relatively meager— 
much more so than is the case for the periods before and after. Yet 
archaeology has greatly furthered our knowledge of the cultural history 
of Palestine in the periods of the Judges and the United Monarchy (the 
ceramic period Iron I) and, in doing so, has illumined many a point in 
the Books of Samuel. The student ought to acquaint himself with it. 
Aside from general discussions in some of the histories mentioned above, 
a brief and reliable summary will be found in G. E. Wright, “Archae- 
ological Observations on the Period of the Judges and the Early Mon- 
archy,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LX (1941), pp. 27ff. See also the 
handbooks, especially: W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, 
Chapter VI; Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (consult in- 
dex). The stories of Samuel will become more real if one has a firm 
grasp of topographical detail. A good atlas is indispensable. The West- 
minster Historical Atlas of the Bible, edited by G. E. Wright and F. V. 
Filson, is to be recommended. For further bibliography along this line 
see the writer’s article on biblical geographies in Interpretation, Il 


(1948), pp. 324ff. 
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As the student works with the literature relating to the Books of 
Samuel, he will become aware of a host of special problems which deserve 
investigation. To list them all with relevant bibliography would involve 
us in a voluminous literature, much of it in periodicals, which is out of 
the question here. An example would be the administrative organization 
of the monarchy. Aside from the more general treatments above, one 
cannot afford to miss the articles of A. Alt and W. F. Albright—both 
classics of method—on the district organization set up by Solomon (I 
Kings 4). Although this concerns the Book of Kings, David (and so the 
Books of Samuel) is also involved. Alt’s article (“Israel’s Gaue unter 
Salomo,” Alttestamentliche Studien fiir R. Kittel, BWANT,1913, pp. 
iff.) and Albright’s (“The Administrative Divisions of Israel and 
Judah,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1925, pp. 17ff.) arrive 
at diverging conclusions and will be certain to spark an intriguing debate 
in the student’s mind. One might mention, too, the articles of K. Elliger, 
“Die dreissig Helden Davids,” Paldstinajahrbuch, 1935, pp. 29ff. and 
R. de Vaux, “Titres et fonctionnaires égyptiens 4 la cour de David et de 
Salomon,” Revue Biblique, 1939, pp. 394ff. Both articles stress the 
foreign origin of much of Israel’s administrative organization. But limita- 
tions of space forbid us to go further. The serious student will not feel 
that his work is done until he has searched the files of the various 
journals for other titles. 

A further and most important problem is whether the cultural borrow- 
ing which the Israelite monarchy engaged in included a sacral kingship 
along Babylonian or Egyptian lines. In other words, did the Israelite 
in any way tend to deify his king? The idea has been advanced, especially 
in certain Scandinavian and British ci:cles, and has found many ad- 
herents. The question is of the greatest importance for the interpretation 
of the Psalms (for example, S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien I1), and for 
the understanding of Israel’s Messianic hope (for example, A. Bentzen, 
Messtas, Moses redivivus, Menschensohn). It is quite out of the question 
to attempt a full bibliography on the question here. The reader will find 
an orientation to the subject, from diverging viewpoints, in: Myth and 
Ritual, edited by S. H. Hooke; I. Engnell, Studies in Divine Kingship in 
the Ancient Near East; H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods; etc. It is 
the writer’s feeling that, in spite of such borrowing along these lines as 
Israel may have engaged in, the views of those who discern the pattern 
of the divine king in Israel are to be followed only with the severest 
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reservations. The idea of a divine king is too foreign to the Israelite 
mind as we know it from the Old Testament generally. While there 
probably were many who were willing in some measure to “deify” the 
state, there were many others who felt that the state had been a de- 
parture from the ancient, pure order, and a rebellion against God. To 
these, as well as to many less intransigent (for example Nathan, II Sam. 
12), the king ruled only under divine sufferance. The monarchy, in any 
case, evoked a severe and never-dying tension, and one may see it on 
every page of the Books of Samuel. It lends the books a rather thrillingly 
contemporary flavor which the preacher will not be slow to sense. 
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THE NATURE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
A Bibliographical Study* 


by ConNOLLY GAMBLE, Jr. 


DurING THE PAST twelve years frequent journal articles have attempted specifi- 
cally to define the nature of biblical theology. Some of these viewpoints have been 
further developed in books, but many are still hidden in the relative obscurity of 
theological journals. In the belief that such contributions merit attention as 
biblical theologians continue to wrestle with the problem of definition, these 
studies are here described. 

In “The Nature of the Biblical Theology”! Alan Richardson distinguishes the 
biblical theology from other conceptions. During the past century three views of 
the nature of theology have been held, all of which are defective. (1) The con- 
ception of theology as an empirical science is “too narrow a view of what theology 
is."? (2) To conceive of theology as a branch of metaphysics is to force it into a 
mold of preconceived categories. (3) To regard theology .as an investigation of 
history is to make the mistake of assuming that the facts are equivalent to the 
revelation itself. 

Each of these views includes an idea of revelation. The first assumes that 
revelation and discovery are complementary aspects; for example, the Incarna- 
tion was supreme but not unique. The second theory rejects revelation in historic 
events as repugnant to logic. The third confuses revelation with history. In re- 
action against “historicism,’ however, revelation and history must not be 
separated. 

In the biblical doctrine of revelation a historic event or series of events is ap- 
prehended by faith as having a certain definite significance. The crucial factor is 
faith, an element which is denied by the above three views. Faith is God’s 
creation, inseparable from his act of revealing. It is necessary for recognizing and 
acknowledging Christ as Lord. Yet it is not essentially opposed to reason. Faith 
is the “response of the whole personality to the fact of Christ.’”* Reason is used 





*Periodically, Interpretation will present summaries of the work going forward in the field 
of biblical theology. Mr. Gamble’s study, dealing with the nature of biblical theology, introduces 
this series. In a future number, a similar study, to be concerned with the method of biblical 
theology will appear.—Eds. 

1. Theology, XXXIX (1939), pp. 166-76. 

2. Page 167. 
3. Page 172. 
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not for discovery of truth but for criticism and formulation, as in exegesis, dog- 
matics, and apologetics. The uniqueness of Christianity is found in the “once- 
ness” of the revelation in Christ in history, and the repeated revelation to believers 
in all ages, making God’s will known, offering a life of salvation and fellowship. 
Biblical theology is eschatologically oriented. The Christ-event is historical from 
beyond history, “the secret giving meaning to all history,” seen not with the his- 
torian’s eye but with the eye of faith. This is the viewpoint of the New Testament 
writers, so that it is impossible to separate “bare facts” from their interpretations. 
The facts and their significance as given by the New Testament form one unit. 
Revelation is “the whole complex of historic events together with the interpreta- 
tion which the apostolic writers attached to them and which is apprehended on 
our part by living, personal faith.””® 

Anders Nygren relates “Revelation and Scripture.”® The intellectual view of 
revelation is static, a passive observation by which knowledge is obtained. The 
biblical view is realistic, the active intervention of God in human life. Faith ac- 
cording to the Bible is not mere intellectual assent to ideas but being captured by 
the power of the gospel and borne into new life with Christ. The Bible is both 
the message of God’s redemptive action and its continuation. Objective fact 
and subjective response are bound together. From self-destruction to God- 
construction of life is the meaning of the Atonement. The Bible is a message con- 
cerning God’s reconciliation—a message which is in itself an action of God. The 
proclamation itself is God’s action releasing us from sin’s domain. Scripture is 
the written word preserving the Christian message in its original form without 
the arbitrary interpretations of men of later generations. Christian faith builds 
upon the divine action in one concrete point in human history. That divine act 
becomes present when the message is delivered and received by faith. We must 
face the dangers of both rigidity of form in the message and its impoverishment 
by dilution. 

J. C. Rylaarsdam offers a “Preface to Hermeneutics.”’ The Bible must be read 
as more than a mere cultural history or a revelation of intellectual conceptions 
only. Its unity centering about the revelation of God in Jesus Christ should be 
made the interpreting scheme. As Eichrodt has emphasized, the task of biblical 
theology is to describe Israelite religion as historic fact “in terms of its structural 
unity.”® Biblical study must stress perspective, relationship, and continuity. 
“Though the subjective element cannot be eliminated, there is an objective center 
standing back of the entire Bible of which each movement in the Bible is a more 





. Page 174. 
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or less true and dynamic implementation.”? When the Bible has been read as a 
historical record, its unity stated, and a biblical theology provided to illustrate this 
unity, the task of the biblical interpreter is still incomplete. This biblical interpre- 
tation must then be presented to the whole church. 

C. H. Dodd sets forth “The Foundations of Christian Theology.”!® The New 
Testament regards the gospel as the fulfillment of the “determinate counsel of 
God” declared in the Old Testament, and relates certain Old Testament passages 
in their larger context—not merely as proof texts—as “quarries” of the gospel. 
Four groups of Old Testament Scripture are thus related: (1) apocalyptic- 
eschatological; (2) the New Israel; (3) the Servant of the Lord and Righteous 
Sufferer; and (4) various Scriptures. “The fundamental ideas of Christian 
theology arise directly out of the understanding of these Scriptures in relation to 
the evangelical facts.”!! The concept of the church as the true and ultimate 
people of God, the heir of the divinely guided history of Israel, emerges from the 
outset of Christianity, and is rooted in the resurrection of Jesus. The Messianic 
titles of Jesus (Son of Man, Lord, King, Servant), which are the basis of New 
Testament Christology, are “a primitive body of testimonies from the Old Testa- 
ment, considered as declaring ‘the determinate counsel of God,’ now fulfilled in 
the evangelical facts.”"* In relation to the death of Christ the metaphors of 
sacrificial offering and covenant sacrifice, with forgiveness of sins, are primitive 
concepts, drawn from Old Testament testimonies. The classical Christian 
theology was given in terms of a Greek philosophical system as a speculative 
statement—which should be retained. Christian theological foundations are not 
speculative, however, but biblical in language, substance, forms, and creedal 
statements. 

F. N. Davey discusses “Biblical Theology.”!? Biblical writers are men with 
apprehension of God—his will, providence, and purpose—in history, and their 
views are an interpretation of events in history plus an interpretation from 
tradition (that is, in light of memory and reason). The twofold task of biblical 
theology is (1) to investigate biblical material scientifically and objectively; and 
(2) to extract dogmas and principles for guidance.’ Yet this method is im- 
possible if detached, for the Bible does not talk about God. God speaks to man 
and about man in the Bible. Dispassionate codifying is impossible. The Bible 
outlook is God-centered, God-revealed, God alone supplying what is needed. The 
Old Testament and New Testament are linked, the Old Testament looking for a 
salvation yet to be revealed, the New Testament recognizing the Word (Christ) 
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as God’s salvation-revelation. No system or “set of principles by which we may 
attain to God” is sufficient.!© Scripture exposes men to the Word of God for their 
acceptance or rejection. Thus biblical theology is theology of the “Word, the 
Talking, of God.” This attitude should not be dismissed as a “Barthian refuge 
in Divine Authority,” for revelation can be built on no other authority.'® It is 
logical for God who made people who experience history to reveal himself in the 
flux of events. 

W. J. Phythian-Adams outlines “The Foundations of Biblical Theology.” 
Biblical theology is not “the religion of the prophets”—isolating its moral content 
and universalizing it; nor is it a “child of Judaism” with Christianity as a diver- 
gence, for it was Judaism which diverged from the truth. The three fundamental 
principles of biblical theology are “Homology, Election, and Historical Revela- 
tion.” _Homology—the correspondence of types—discerns four stages in biblical 
history: redemption, the covenant-consecration, the gift of inheritance, and the 
consummation. The first three elements were repeated—first in Moses, then in 
Christ. Election is “the very heart of Biblical theology.”’*! There can be no true 
idea of God apart from what he has done through the covenant, which begins 
with God’s choice of Israel. Historical revelation shows the divine presence 
through a series of events climaxed in the event of Christ. Revelation is continu- 
ing. “So long as sacred history continues, so long must work in it the principle of 
Historical Revelation.” The “Tabernacle” of God must increase; the Body of 
Christ must attain the stature of his fullness. The pattern is God’s, not man’s. 
The true church is yet to be realized, built on the foundation of biblical theology. 

Floyd V. Filson presents “A New Testament Student’s Approach to Biblical 
Theology.” The Bible must be treated as a whole. The task is not to write a 
New Testament theology, but “to seek in the light of modern study of the Bible 
to work out a biblical theology.”** Biblical theology deals with the Bible, affirming 
the validity of the process which set these Writings apart in one group (canon). 
It finds through adequate interpretation one basic message in the Bible. It em- 
phasizes God’s activity. It stresses the normative note of the biblical message. 
Biblical theology is “inevitably a work in which intelligent study and responsible 
personal attitude meet in fruitful collaboration.”* Central emphases of the 
biblical theology are (1) the working of God in history; (2) the importance of 
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the historic Jesus; (3) the centrality of the Cross; (4) the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; (5) the power of God to meet man’s need; (6) the Spirit-led church as 
the instrument of God’s purpose; and (7) hope in the presence of the unknown. 

Robert C. Dentan treats “The Nature and Function of Old Testament 
Theology.” That type of biblical study which is concerned with the Bible’s 
timeless values, its meaning as revelation, must be designated “theological inter- 
pretation of the Bible.” Such a method “involves the constant exercise of value- 
judgments and its chief organ must necessarily be the organ of faith.”*” While 
personally convinced of the importance of the theological approach to the Scrip- 
tures, Dentan insists that this is not biblical theology. It is rather “an attitude 
which can enrich and deepen every subject with which it deals... ”** Dentan 
understands biblical theology as the presentation of the religion of the Bible in 
topical rather than chronological order. 

Amos N. Wilder objects to this definition on the ground that it wrongly rejects 
the major questions of the meaning of the Bible as revelation, its timeless religious 
and ethical values (that is, their universal relevance and claim), and the relation 
of the Testaments and of their particular corresponding institutions.” Though 
much that is called biblical theology is admittedly the theological study of the 
Bible, Wilder affirms that “we should allow the scope of biblical theology to 
change with the change of our views of historiography.””° 

H. Balmforth in “The Appeal to the Bible”*! sees a potential danger in the 
emphasis on the unity of the biblical message. It may too lightly dismiss historical 
and critical difficulties. Young men should not be exempted from facing for them- 
selves the problems confronted by their elders in critical studies. The unity of 
the Bible—which is genuine—lies in the prophetic interpretation of history as 
providentially controlled for a divine purpose, which was worked out in Israel. 
The technical historian’s study is needed for the factual element but is not valid 
as such concerning religious interpretations of the Bible. Motifs and themes 
pervade the Scriptures, introducing the possibility of allegorical dangers, but 
critical study and discrimination may be an adequate safeguard. Exaggerated 
biblicism should be avoided. Full freedom in critical study is possible because 
the Scriptures record but do not originate the faith of the apostolic church. The 
proof text system of interpretation has been replaced by a personal appropriation 
of the apostolic witness to Christ, and the Bible has been restored in an intelligent 
and usable form. 





26. Journal of Bible and Religion, XIV (1946), pp. 16-21. 
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Floyd V. Filson explains the meaning of “Theological Exegesis.”** Critical ex- 
egesis connotes (for many) a detached, neutral, and rigidly intellectual considera- 
tion of data. This meaning is too narrow for exegesis. Historical study with 
every legitimate tool is necessary, but an additional and indispensable factor is 

the theological meaning. Theological exegesis is not interpretation controlled by 
a church or creed, nor is it merely interpretation by a sensitive and appreciative 
spirit. Since personal attitude inevitably enters into exegesis, it should enter 
consciously and thoughtfully. This is theological interpretation, dealing with “the 
ultimate issues of life and death; for these no objective canon of accurate inter- 
pretation and presentation exists. ... Theological exegesis is therefore a necessity.” 
The meaning of a passage is viewed “in the context of divine revelation,” not as 
merely a record of man’s ideas and acts. God is seen as the central figure of his- 
tory; his will and purpose are dominant. Beyond linguistic, literary, and historical 
data, full interpretation must provide the wider perspective, viewing God’s purpose 
in history with individuals and groups. An example of theological interpretation is 
given in an exegesis of Mark 1: 1ff. The gospel is “the message of what God has 
done through Jesus Christ.”** God is an axiom, and the fact of divine purpose is 
involved. Mark has “deep theological roots” which “must receive the controlling 
place they indubitably had for the gospel writer.”°° The focus of the Gospel is 
not man’s ideas and efforts but the divine work through Christ. 

Werner Steiner reviews “The Biblical Theology of Adolph Schlatter.”** Schlat- 
ter (1852-1938) was an influential biblical theologian, whose theology “has no 
doctrines and system.”*’ Reality means history, the flux of events. Nature and 
history are emphasized as the actual—not merely theoretical—work of God. 
Biblical theology, without breaking with tradition or disregarding it, should find 
its own language through unceasing intercourse with the New Testament and a 
language spoken to our own time. 

Walther Eichrodt delineates “The Right Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment.”*®> The perspective for understanding the Old Testament is the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ, which shows the Old Testament as a past fact conditioned by 
time, and also as an integral part of the entire divine work of salvation. The task of 
interpretation is primarily historical-critical, since the message was spoken to a 
historical situation. But this word must be confronted with the New Testament 
for mutual understanding of both Testaments. This is the only viewpoint for 
relating the Old Testament to the modern church. This approach represents 
“the authority of the entire Bible in its practical validity.”*9 
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ON BIBLICAL TERMS 


A Theological Word Book of the Bible, edited by ALAN RicHarpson. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1951. 290 pp. $3.50. 


THE APPEARANCE of this volume marks an epoch in the revival of the study of 
biblical theology. Published in dictionary format and size of page, it is a cross 
between a biblical encyclopedia and a concordance. But in content it is theology 
studied from the point of view of the Scriptures. Thus only theological terms 
occur in the “word book.” Such a word as the name “David” will be found— 
not for the purpose of giving an account of his life as would occur in a Bible 
dictionary, but in order to indicate the various theological uses of his name in the 
Bible. 

The volume is edited under the fertile leadership of Alan Richardson, and he 
has done a splendid job of harmonizing the style and approach of the more than 
thirty contributing editors without destroying the individuality of their work. The 
list of the contributors, mostly British, includes such well known names as A. M. 
Ramsey, J. K. S. Reid, Norman Snaith, and George S. Hendry. The writers are 
all abreast of modern critical scholarship, yet are remarkably one in a warm, 
evangelical point of view. They are not primarily apologetes, but they are con- 
cerned with the theological significance of the hundreds of terms studied as 
these terms relate to the actual lives of Christians. 

The word book is an examination of all the more important theological terms: 
atonement, baptism, confession, covenant, predestination (studied under the 
more common biblical nomenclature of “determination”), family, marriage, 
church, fellowship, immortality, resurrection, law, faith, love, ministry, kingdom, 
sin, spirit, revelation, and the like. There are fairly lengthy treatments of such 
words as God, sacrifice, spirit, but in general the discussions are remarkable for 
their brevity, compactness, and clarity. There is a minimum of technical terms 
employed, and the writing is generally so sensible and so useable as to invite one 
to read on and on. The succinct style has even produced some quotable sayings, 
unusual for a dictionary: for example, “The New Testament writers are con- 
cerned to proclaim the resurrection of Jesus, not to explain it.” 
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While there are numerous half-column articles on minor terms, it is the treat- 
ment of the major themes that merits special comment. Here the method 
is usually that of gathering and classifying all the chief usages of the term in the 
Bible. As a rule, the Old and New Testament usages are given separately, and 
the latter frequently arranged by portions of the New Testament, so that we 
have in one article both an analysis and a synthesis of principal terms of biblical 
theology. Oftentimes the development in the use of a word from one part of the 
Bible to another is set forth with especially interesting discussion, as in the case 
of prophet, war, and the exceptionally fine article on spirit. Often the change from 
Old to New Testament use is clearly indicated by parallel passages, as in the dis- 
cussions on kingdom, worship, etc. The essential oneness underlying the variety 
of uses is invariably brought out, not in any way of seeking to establish an artificial 
unity in the Bible, but of making clear what is really there. The Old Testament 
is always as thoroughly treated as the New, yet the climactic nature of the New 
is stressed in the build-up of the multiple uses of a given word. This is magnificently 
done in the study of love in the Bible. 

The continual fairness of the writers is heartening to find. Controversial issues 
are not avoided, but in the discussion of such terms as church, minister, baptism, 
and many others, care is taken not to dogmatize beyond what is evident in the 
biblical usages themselves. While the studies occasionally look beyond the pages 
of the Bible to the use of the word in the history of the church, such use is always 
clearly marked off and never confused with that in the Bible as is so often done. 
Thus, although the large majority of the contributors are Church of England 
men, the study of such a term as ministry portrays great faithfulness to the biblical 
method. 

It is inevitable that some limitations should appear in a work that has attempted 
so much in such brief compass. The treatment of some terms is inadequate. Un- 
fortunately faith and prayer come under this criticism. The close adherence to 
actual word usages sometimes leads to a failure to show the relation between terms 
that are frequently synonymous in the Bible, as, for example, church and fellow- 
ship. The references in the excellent bibliographies that occur at the close of the 
chief articles are limited to books written by British scholars or to those American 
books that have been published in England. Nevertheless the amazing thing is 
that such shortcomings play relatively so small a part in the work. This book is 
a “must” for the library of every minister and for the church officer or church 
school teacher who would be readily and usefully informed. To refer to it in 
the studies of every week will be to get a liberal education in biblical truth by 

the readiest possible means. 
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THE BIBLICAL FAITH 


Baptism in the New Testament, by Oscar CuLLMANN. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1950. 84 pp. $1.50. 


The New Testament Against Its Environment, by Ftoyp V. Fitson. Henrv 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1950. 104 pp. $1.50. 


THESE Two booklets are numbers 1 and 3 respectively of a series of “Studies in 
Biblical Theology” recently inaugurated under the advisory editorship of T. W. 
Manson, H. H. Rowley, F. V. Filson, and G. E. Wright. According to a pre- 
liminary statement by the editor, ““The volumes in this series are planned to further 
the study of Biblical theology within the Church. Based on historical and literary 
research, the primary aim of the series is to set out more clearly the nature of 
Biblical faith as a living phenomenon of vital significance for the contemporary 
Christian.” It must be said at once that the two monographs under review ad- 
mirably fulfill this aim. 

Cullman’s study, which was translated by J. K. S. Reid from the original Ger- 
man edition (Ziirich, 1946), was called forth by Karl Barth’s booklet on The 
Teaching of the Church Concerning Baptism. In refutation of his Basel col- 
league’s denial of the legitimacy of infant baptism, Cullman develops his argu- 
ment in a novel and fresh way. He finds the basis of the New Testament doctrine 
of baptism chiefly in Jesus’ use of the expression, “‘to be baptized,” as a synonym 
of “to suffer and die” (Mark 10:38; Luke 12:50). On these texts Cullman bases 
his contention that Jesus’ general baptism “is offered in entire independence of 
the decision of faith and understanding of those who benefit from it” (p. 20). 
Thus Christian baptism is a baptism into the death of Christ, accomplished prior 
to the individual’s ability to respond with personal faith. After discussing the 
relation of baptism and faith, Cullman turns to the classic argument in favor of 
infant baptism, that Christian baptism is the fulfillment of Jewish circumcision. 
Here the author is on much more solid ground than in his earlier arguments and, 
as it seems to the reviewer, presents a watertight case. 

An appendix on “Traces of an Ancient Baptismal Formula in the New Testa- 
ment” collects and interprets several passages (Matt. 3:13f.; Acts 8:36; 10:47; 
11:17) where the verb kéluein appears in a context involving baptism. Cullman 
finds echoes here of a ritual question put when candidates were presented for bap- 
tism: “‘what is to hinder (kdluein) so and so from being baptized?” It is interest- 
ing, although perhaps not significant for the present argument, that this same 
verb appears in Jesus’ words at his blessing of the children (Mark 10: 13-16). 

The monograph by Filson can scarcely be commended highly enough. Its 
three meaty chapters deal with “The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
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“The Fullness of Time,” and “Led by the Spirit,” and these are but facets of the 
subtitle of the hook, The Gospel of Christ the Risen Lord. The question which 
Filson undertakes to answer is: “How far does the New Testament present a 
content which is distinct and different from non-Christian religious life and 
writings of New Testament times?” Unlike many authors who are impressed by 
certain supposed similarities between the New Testament and contemporary reli- 
gions, Filson makes out an unanswerable case for the unique character of the Chris- 
tian message. If one compares this work with Karl Holl’s little book on The Dis- 
tinctive Elements in Christianity (Edinburgh: 1937), one observes that Filson is 
more at home than Holl (who was Harnack’s successor in Church History at Ber- 
lin) in the contemporary Jewish environment of New Testament times. In his dis- 
cussion of alleged borrowings by New Testament authors from the terminology 
of pagan Mystery cults, the author could have strengthened his case still further 
by referring to A. D. Nock’s research showing that, so far from borrowing, the 
New Testament writers quite deliberately avoided using many current religious 
terms ready to hand from pagan cults (Fournal of Biblical Literature, LII (1933) 
131-139). 

One of the thought-provoking questions raised by Filson refers to the theology 
and ethic of the polytheist. Far too little attention, he observes, has been paid to 
the important question of how polytheism shaped the average pagan’s worship 
and life. It is in this area of personal commitment that Filson is able to point out 
many significant differences between the conscientious pagan and the Spirit-led 
Christian. The author concludes that the similarities between the two “prove 
that Christianity deals with the basic needs of men,” but it is so unlike con- 
temporary Jewish and pagan religious ideals and practices “that its unique place 
cannot be denied by the historical student. One may ignore it, reject it, or accept 
it, but one cannot reasonably deny that it is a distinctive message which sets it 
against its environment” (p. 97). 


Filson’s book is a “must” for all who would be abreast of the best in current 


studies in New Testament theology. —- 


The Old Testament Against its Environment, by G. Ernest Wricut. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, No. 2). Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1950. 116 pp. $1.50. 


“StupIEs IN BrBticAL THEOLOGY” is announced as a series of monographs de- 
signed to “provide clergy and laymen with the best work in Biblical scholarship 
both in this country and abroad.” It is described as a “platform for the work of 
scholars who are sharing in the revival which is one of the most striking features 
common to many different branches of the Church.” One of the first to take 
the platform is an advisory editor of the series, G. Ernest Wright, whose study, 
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The Old Testament against its Environment, is a good introduction to the field of 
Old Testament biblical theology for ministers or advanced laymen. Dr. Wright’s 
contribution is a selection of features of Israel’s religion which “cannot have de- 
veloped by any natural evolutionary process from the pagan world in which they 
appeared.” He discusses Israel’s God, her interpretation of life and history, and 
her worship and service of God. 

Looking at Israel’s religion in the light of work by many scholars, Wright re- 
jects evolutionary and environmental explanations of her monotheism, her sense 
of destiny and her peculiar religious cult. He follows the work of W. F. Albright, 
H. A. Frankfort, Thorkild Jacobsen, and others in distinguishing Israelite views 
from those of other ancient Near Eastern communities. His most original con- 
tribution is to call attention to the way in which the peculiar views of Israel pre- 
pared the way for her own survival through destruction and exile and for a more 
complete revelation through Jesus Christ. 

James H. Galney, Jr. 


HISTORY VS. THEOLOGY 


The Gospel Message of St. Mark, by R. H. Licutroot. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1950. 117 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Licutroot’s Bampton Lectures excited much interest and discussion and 
many will welcome the present volume, in which he returns to the same theme 
after closer investigation and perhaps maturer judgment. He explains in the 
preface that the book is made up of separate papers connected with the study of 
Mark’s Gospel, and for this reason it presents no continuous argument. This, 
however, is no drawback, for it allows him to look at his subject from different 
angles. It enables him also to deal with questions which have no strict relation 
to one another but which are all of outstanding interest. 

The range of the book may be indicated by the topics of its eight chapters: The 
church’s attitude to Mark’s Gospel; The 1st chapter of Mark; The Messiahship 
in Mark; The 13th chapter in its connection with the Passion story; The cleansing 
of the temple: (a) in Mark, (b) in John; The ending of Mark’s Gospel; Form 
criticism. The author’s position throughout is that Mark’s interest is not bio- 
graphical but religious, and that he works with a practical end in view. “His 
Gospel is designed to answer certain questions and to meet certain difficulties, 
though not those which naturally occur to us. He seeks by means of the available 
traditions to build up his readers’ faith by answering those questions and meeting 
those difficulties” (p. 34). The chief problem which confronted the church was 
that of the Messiahship of Jesus. In what sense was he the Messiah? How did 
he fulfil his Messianic work? Mark writes his Gospel in order to answer the 
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questions on which the Christian faith depended. He has to reckon in the life of 
Jesus with a marvelous display of power and also with a defeat which ended in 
crucifixion, and he seeks to show that both these elements were necessary. ““The 
Messiahship is demonstrated by the divine testimony given to the Lord both at 
his baptism and at the transfiguration; and it is exemplified also in his mighty 
works, so prominent in the first half of this Gospel. But Mark’s theme is also 
that of a crucified Messiah, and therefore he traces the course of events which 
led to the Cross, and the origins and causes of the conflicts which arose between 
the Lord and the leaders of his nation (p. 46). Incidentally he throws light on 
the historical facts since he is comparatively near to them, but the chief concern 
of his book, and also of the little sections out of which it is compiled, is to illustrate 
and demonstrate the church’s message. 

Dr. Lightfoot rightly singles out the cleansing of the temple as one of the 
cardinal episodes in the Gospel, and devotes two chapters to it. He sees in it the 
nearest approach to a public declaration of the Messiahship. He dwells par- 
ticularly on the fact that Mark alone gives Jesus’ quotation from Isaiah in its 
complete form: “My house shall be called a house of prayer to all nations.” The 
passage in Isaiah centers in the idea that all peoples will join with Israel in the 
worship of God and this must have been in the mind of Jesus when he purified the 
court of the Gentiles. The other evangelists have failed to observe the true 
significance of his action. It was meant to symbolize the universalizing of the 
service of God under the Messianic king. 

Perhaps the most important chapter of the book is that which deals with the 
ending of Mark’s Gospel. The authoritative MSS all stop short abruptly at 16:8, 
and the view that a closing section has been lost was so firmly held from a very 
early time that various attempts were made to replace it. Almost all modern 
scholars take for granted that the Gospel as we have it is incomplete, but Dr. 
Lightfoot ventures to think differently. He believes that Mark intended his Gospel 
to end just where it does, and certainly he is on solid ground since the manuscript 
evidence is all on his side and even Matthew and Luke are unaware of any passage 
in their Marcan source which followed 16:8. Dr. Lightfoot not only urges these 
arguments very forcibly but points out, with real dramatic insight, that the abrupt 
ending is highly appropriate. Again and again in the course of his Gospel Mark 
has spoken of fear as the reaction caused in men by their contact with the divine 
mystery in Jesus. The account of the Resurrection could not close more impres- 
sively than with the simple words: “For they were afraid.” 

The book is a notable contribution to the study of the Gospels, although its 
strength lies more in its details than in its main thesis. No doubt there is a theology 
in Mark’s Gospel, and its object can be defined as essentially a religious one, but 
this does not mean that the historical facts are of minor consequence. Was it not 
a supreme religious interest to make men sure that Jesus had really lived on 
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earth, and that the acts he had performed could be definitely put on record? In 
an age when his historical life was dissolving into a myth, this was the greatest 
service that even a theologian could render to the church, and we need not look 
further to discover the purpose of Mark. We cannot but feel that Dr. Lightfoot 
has read much into this Gospel which is not there, but at the same time he has 
brought to our attention a great deal that we should have missed without the help 
of his fine discernment. He has shown, for instance, that the Gospel is built on a 
consistent plan, that it is full of casual touches which are deeply significant, that 
the various sections, apparently thrown in at random, are so placed as to throw 
light on one another and on the inward meaning of the visible events. From a 
critical point of view the book is admirable, and it is also rich in suggestions 
which have a genuine religious value. i 2 Rie 


BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS? 


Aristeas to Philocrates (Letter of Aristeas), edited and translated by Moses 
Hapas, published for The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning 
by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951. 233 pp. $4.00. 


THIS VOLUME belongs to the new series known as the “Dropsie College Edition, 
Jewish Apocryphal Literature.” Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president of The 
Dropsie College, is the chairman of the editorial board, and Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, 
professor of rabbinical literature in the same institution, is editor-in-chief. A 
number of distinguished Jewish scholars are members of the editorial board, 
and biblical scholars will look forward to the gradual appearance of the books of 
this series. The editor and translator of the “Letter of Aristeas” is associate- 
professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia University. 

The first ninety pages constitute the Introduction, and pages 92-227 contain 
the Greek text on the left-hand page with the English rendering on the opposite 
side; the commentary and critical notes are at the bottom of the text and of the 
translation. The Greek text is produced without change from H. St. J. 
Thackeray’s revised text (1902). For a full record of the manuscript tradition, 
however, the student will have to consult Thackeray’s text in H. B. Swete’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (1914); the notes at the foot of 
each Greek page record merely significant variants and emendations. 

There are numerous difficulties involved in a discussion of this “epistle.” Ac- 
tually it is not a letter, even though it is generally so regarded; it is a diégésis (nar- 
ration, narrative), as it is called at the beginning and near the end of the docu- 
ment. Hadas points out the close affinity of this work with the Greek romances, 
and he calls it (p. 40) an “edifying romance.” According to the editor (p. 58), 
“‘Aristeas is a plasma, and its chief purpose, in the intention of the author and the 
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understanding of the reader, is to produce a general ethical effect rather than to 
communicate trustworthy historical data.” The date of the document cannot be 
determined with precision. Obviously it was not written by a contemporary pagan 
Greek, an official at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, since the work contains 
historical inaccuracies and anachronisms. In R. H. Charle’s Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Vol. II (1913), H. T. Andrews concluded 
that a large part of it belongs to the period 130-70 B.C. Hadas also finds nothing 
definite, and after his survey of the problem proposes 130 B.C. as a hypothetical 
date. To him an exact dating is of less consequence than has been generally sup- 
posed, “because neither the author of the book nor its first readers would have 
regarded it as other than an imaginative work of literature.” The comparison 
made between Ezra-Nehemiah and Aristeas (pp. 38-40) is interesting, but the 
citations of Ezra 6:17 and 8: 16 do not refer to embassies of twelve representatives. 
It is difficult to understand what date the writer has in mind (p. 40) when he 
says that the books Ezra-Nehemiah “were early translated into Greek.” 

Hadas believes that Aristeas is a pseudonym and that the author, a Jew, was 
Hellenized in all but religion. Apparently the aim of the Greek writer was to 
demonstrate the high antiquity and respectability of Judaism, to strengthen Jews 
in their self-esteem, and perhaps to enhance their position in their Hellenistic 
environment. He also shows that it is possible for Jews to participate in the social 
and intellectual life of their environment without compromising their basic Jewish 
values. 

The importance of the “Letter of Aristeas” lies in its reference to the rendering 
of the Pentateuch into Greek. Originally the term Septuagint was applied to the 
first five books of the Bible and later was extended to the Greek version of the 
entire Old Testament. The “Letter” lists (47-51) the names of the seventy-two 
translators, six from each tribe, and in 302-307 the work of translating and 
editorial harmonizing is briefly described as having been completed in seventy-two 
days. Hadas regards the figure seventy-two in both cases as “more patently 
legendary embroidery.” In this connection he mentions seventy as the traditional 
number for a supreme council, citing the seventy elders of Israel (Exod. 24:1, 9), 
the Sanhedrin, and other bodies. In a footnote Dr. Zeitlin observes that the story 
of the seventy-two elders may or may not be historically true, but that the Penta- 
teuch was translated in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus seems to be an historical 
fact. Hadas, however, is impressed with a reading in Massaket Soperim (1:7-10), 
from which he concludes that there were only five translators. In this connection 
Dr. Zeitlin aptly suggests in a footnote that the reading “five” is a scribal error. 
The original was haz-zéqénim (the elders); when the letter he (h) in the un- 
pointed text became detached, h zéqénim was misunderstood as “five elders.” 

P. Kahle is quoted (p. 69) as holding that what is involved in Aristeas is a 
revised edition of the Greek version of the Pentateuch, which is here given ex- 
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clusive authority over the unrevised version or perhaps rival revisions. Hadas 
maintains (p. 69) that we have indeed an inkling of dissatisfaction with the 
Septuagint from the Prologue to Ben Sirah. The passage cited goes as follows: 
“For things originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them, when 
they are translated into another tongue; and not only these, but the law itself, 
and the prophecies, and the rest of the books, have no small difference, when they 
are spoken in their original language.” Any bilingual or polyglot knows that 
some things can be better expressed in one language than in another, and he feels 
the inadequacy of a translation. In the Prologue the grandson, who rendered his 
grandfather’s work from Hebrew into Greek, recognized the difficulties involved 
in translation, and no other significance should be attached to that passage. We 
have no evidence whatever that the “letter” which bears the name of Aristeas 
refers to a revision of an older Greek version. The reviewer agrees with Dr. Hadas 
that the Septuagint was made to satisfy the needs of the Greek-speaking com- 
munity of Egyptian Jews, and only secondarily, if at all, for the enlightenment of 
Gentiles, but when the suggestion is made that a revision was made at the un- 
certain date ascribed to Aristeas, we are in the realm of pure conjecture. 

Since the Apocrypha are not in our Canon of Scripture, they are unknown to 
many Protestant readers of the Bible. Sometimes they are printed in smaller type 
between the Old and the New Testament. The Pseudepigrapha generally are 
known only to specialists in biblical studies. Our Jewish friends are to be com- 
mended for publishing in convenient form the books that fill the gap between 


the two Testaments. ——— | 


THE METHOD OF CORRELATION 


Systematic Theology, Vol. I, by Paut Titticw. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. 300 pp. $5.00. 


Our TIMEs are not auspicious for the enterprise of systematic theology. Even in 
the best theological weather, it is the most demanding and comprehensive of all 
the theological disciplines. In an unsettled and unstable intellectual climate like 
the present, the hope of a decisive addition to the list of really significant treatises 
in “dogmatics” is so slight that it is no wonder that most men of theological talent 
are investing their labors in the current revivals of biblical, historical, and philo- 
sophical theology. 

The three most obvious exceptions to this general rule are Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, and Paul Tillich; three very different men, working by quite different 
patterns, all strenuously endeavoring to complete their summary of Christian 
teaching for this day and age. Of these three, Brunner has elected the easiest task: 
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the reformulation, in modern (or at least post-Kantian) terms, of the classical 
tradition of Reformed theology. Barth has undertaken the most monumental 
labor: a “church theology” which includes all the data of Christian experience 
within a single theomonistic perspective. But Tillich has essayed the most difficult 
project of all; a systematic theology which is, at the same time, in effect and by 
design, an apologetics. Its aim is to show that the Christian message does, actually 
and in truth, answer the questions which modern man is asking, or being forced 
to ask, about his existence, his salvation, and his destiny. 

By any conceivable tally, this first volume of Tillich’s Systematic Theology is a 
major contribution to the contemporary theological discussion. It can be ignored 
or skimmed only by those who are indifferent to what is being said in the con- 
temporary theological forum or who have only set speeches of their own to make 
therein. It is a book which, whatever its eventual place in modern theology, must 
now be wrestled with by theologians of all parties, because it is so truly original 
and yet so deeply pervaded by a rich and complex background, so diversely 
eclectic and yet so fully unified. 

The opening section presents Tillich’s theological method, which controls his 
theological construction and gives it an almost unique form. He calls it “the 
method of correlation.” It is, essentially, the conscientious avoidance of radical 
disjunction and the consistent conjoining of the polar elements present in every 
significant religious relation: both knowing subject and object known, both finite 
and infinite, both freedom and destiny, both human and divine. Tillich rejects the 
theological methods he calls “supernaturalism,” “naturalism,” and “dualism.” 
Their common fault is their habit of false disjunction. The distinctive virtue of 
this correlative method is that, in it, the questions for a theological system are 
derived from an analysis of the general and contemporary human situation, 
whereas the answers to these questions are supplied from an understanding of 
the specific and unique Christian message (pp. 62-65). 

“The structure of the theological system follows from the method of correla- 
tion” (p. 66). One of the basic questions man must ask is about his own essential 
being; and the Christian message answers this in terms of God, as ground of being. 
The second basic question concerns the human quandary (“man’s existential self- 
estrangement”) and the Christian message answers this by reference to “the 
Christ.” The third basic question men ask is about the true nature of “life” and 
the Christian answer here refers to “the Spirit.” The chief preliminary question 
has to do with reason and the Christian message answers this in terms of revelation. 
The chief concluding question is about the nature of history and the Christian 
message speaks here of the “Kingdom of God.” Thus we have a system of five 
main correlations: Reason and Revelation; Being and God; Existence and the 
Christ; Life and the Spirit; History and the Kingdom of God. This first volume 
deals with the first two of these. 
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The correlative analysis of reason and revelation is uncommonly well done; 
it is one of the most impressive passages in all of Tillich’s writings and will prove 
indispensable for students in this particular area. Tillich appreciates reason as 
do few contemporary theologians (he will doubtless be criticized on this point; 
he may even be damned in some quarters as “‘a speculative theologian”). But he 
shows quite convincingly that human reason is both the glory and despair of man, 
“under the conditions of existence.” Revelation does not cancel or override 
reason; it converts it and restores the disrupted unity and dynamic balance of 
true rationality. Revelation is the Christian answer to reason’s self-debilitation. 

It is interesting to note that Tillich insists repeatedly that “knowledge of revela- 
tion cannot interfere with ordinary knowledge” (p. 130): “there is no possible 
conflict between theology and philosophy” (p. 27). The reason, of course, is 
that revelation and theology deal with our “ultimate concerns,” whereas “ordinary 
knowledge” has to do with proximate or “preliminary concerns.” Any serious 
confusion between preliminary and ultimate concerns is “demonic.” Here is a 
reassertion, in a new context, of one of the prime theological impulses of the En- 
lightenment: the reconciliation of religion and science, theology and culture. 
Tillich is aware of, and avoids most of the defects in the older, liberal apologetics. 
But his apologetic interest remains and at least a vague resemblance between 
Tillich and Schleiermacher, in respect of theological intention, will doubtless occur 
to many readers. 

The section on “Being and God” is a further demonstration of the method. 
Tillich starts with the questions men are led or forced to ask about themselves. 
Once the right questions are rightly asked, he tries to show that they are all 
answered in the Christian message about God. The doorway to ontology is found 
in man’s self-knowledge and the basic problems of ontology derive from the rela- 
tion of the self to “the ontological structure.” But metaphysical analysis can only 
raise, or define, the ultimate problems. It always falters or halts at the barrier of 
“finitude.” By this sort of progression of thought, Tillich brings us to the Christian 
answer. This is the Christian message about God: the reality and the actuality of 
God. In this latter section (of fifty pages) we have Tillich’s reformulation of the 
usual items in the traditional Christian “doctrine of God.” 

Everywhere in his writing, Tillich’s extraordinary intelligence and sensitivity 
combine to shed new light on old notions and apply old answers to new questions. 
Moreover, the impression grows that he is far less a radical innovator than his 
style and manner suggest. In this new volume he has achieved a new level of 
lucidity and directness both in thought and literary style (and for this, an in- 
determinate mead of praise is due his faithful and gifted collaborators, John 
Dillenberger and Cornelius Loewe). 

Productive as it is in many ways, Tillich’s method of correlation, as a method, 
seems to this reviewer to fail him at two fairly important points. It does not ade- 
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quately account for the genesis of faith, and unfaith, nor does it provide for the 
objective validation of the truth-claims which faith, and unfaith, make. Tillich 
rightly stresses the fact that the theologian stands inside “the theological circle;” 
his work begins with an “a priori of experience and valuation” (p. 8). But how 
did he get inside the circle? Why does another stand outside? Or in another circle? 
Tillich explains well enough the common logos which holds men of differing 
“circles” together in a larger, perhaps universal, order of discourse. But it is not 
clear why they should differ in the first place or, more important, how conversions 
and new commitments occur. 

The second point is best illustrated in Tillich’s special and constant use of the 
phrase “ultimate concern.” But I cannot see how, by the method of correlation, 
one can determine when “concern” is ultimate, without begging the question. 
Who can rightly judge between ultimate, penultimate, antepenultimate? Who can 
deny that the crux of most religious conflicts is a false claim of ultimacy. Tillich 
says, of course, that “our ultimate concern is that which determines our being or 
not-being” (p. 14). This specifies the object of ultimate concern but leaves still 
open the question of a test for the ultimacy of our concern with that “object.” 

There are two other important points where Tillich seems to have failed his 
method. One is his denial of “the existence” of God (p. 239), and the other is 
his rejection of the significance of the human life of Jesus (p. 135). In the first, 
he says: “It is as atheistic to affirm the existence of God as it is to deny it.” If 
this were only a drastic way of suggesting that it is wrong to predicate existence 
univocally of God and creatures, it would be a sound and familiar notion. But, 
in the very next sentence, he asserts: “God is being-itself, not a being.” Now, 
what is the meaning and function of the verb “is” here? Does it not imply the 
existence of “being-itself”’? If not, why not? Essence and existence are not radi- 
cally disjoined, either in the creature or in God. One would think that a chief 
concern of a truly correlative method would be to show the analogous relation 
between finite existence and God. (Cf. Austin Farrer’s Finite and Infinite). But 
Tillich is bent on his own peculiar metaphysics of existence and neglects to exploit 
the full possibilities of his own method at this point. 

Dubiety about the actual meaning of Tillich’s Christological doctrine is wide- 
spread and notorious. This volume does little to settle the issue. He is under- 
standably critical of the pietistic and moralistic portraits of Jesus. He roundly 
“condemns a Jesus-centered religion and theology.” But then he goes on to 
assert: “Jesus is the religious and theological object as the Christ and only as 
the Christ. . . . The decisive trait in his picture is the continuous self-surrender of 
Jesus who is Jesus, to Jesus who is Christ. . . . A Christianity which does 
not assert that Jesus of Nazareth is sacrificed to Jesus as the Christ is just one more 
religion among many others” (p. 134-35). One must always allow for the 
privileged obscurity of Tillich at crucial points, but this, together with the rest 
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Interpretation 





of his statements about Jesus “as the Christ,’ would seem to enforce a radical 
“either/or” between the human and the divine life in the Person in the Gospels. 
Here, almost more than anywhere else, one would suppose that the method of 
correlation might provide a fruitful understanding of the mystery of both the 
human and divine natures in Jesus Christ. But there is not the slightest concern to 
utilize any sort of “both/and” concept. One suspects that the reason for this is 
that Tillich is not really impressed by what interested the Synoptists so much in 
the life and work of Jesus: the historical event, the man, the concrete deeds and 
words remembered and shaped to the uses of Christian faith. Instead, he is con- 
cerned with the Idea of the Christ, the “New Being manifested in Jesus as the 
Christ.” But “the New Being in Jesus as the Christ,” in radical disjunction from 
“Jesus who is Jesus,” is an unhistorical abstraction. One hesitates to mention the 
likeness between what Tillich says about Jesus and what the Gnostics have said 
about him. But one must recall that, in the historic Christian kerygma, the revela- 
tion of God in Christ and the human fact of Jesus are correlated. It is just this 
which distinguishes the Christian message of the Incarnate Lord from all other 
accounts of God and the world. 

This first volume is so rich and provocative a beginnig that it is inevitable that 
Volume 2 will be awaited with almost impatient anticipation. One hopes that, 
in it, this Christological question will be clarified, as it must be if Tillich’s theology 
is to be understood truly and appraised justly. If he continues to be ambiguous, 
or if he turns out to be a “Gnostic” after all, the climax of his extraordinary 
system will be, instead, an anticlimax. If, however, the full-orbed system shows 
Jesus Christ, as witnessed and preached in the Christian kerygma and paradosis, 
standing truly at the center, we may very well have a theology here which will 
continue to nourish and inform Christian thinking not only in our times, but in 


the times yet to come. 7 


AN ADVENTURE IN IDEAS 


Dream and Reality: An Essay in Autobiography, by NicHotas Berpyarv. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. 332 pp. $4.50. 


By ALMosT any standard Berdyaev’s autobiography constitutes a remarkable 
achievement. Whether it be regarded as a piece of sustained self-analysis, or as a 
history of thought in Rusisa during a particular period, or as an interpretation of 
the underlying causes of the differences between Russia and the West, or as a 
critique of the Revolution and its subsequent developments, or as a philosophy of 
creative freedom—from every point of view it makes a real contribution to 
literature. It forms a splendid climax of Berdyaev’s years of intense literary 
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activity and throws a flood of illumination upon the ideas presented in his various 
books. Few recent biographies can have fused inward thought with outward 
event so skillfully. 

The life itself presents rich material for a dramatic presentation. Brought up 
in an aristocratic Russian family, reacting against the educational disciplines to 
which he was forced to submit, finding his own way into the realm of philosophy, 
moving in the different circles of the Russian intelligentsia, arrested and exiled 
because of his Social-Democratic views under the Tsarist régime, accepted for a 
while by the Bolsheviks and then banished from the country, living for a while 
in Berlin and finally settling in Paris, experiencing the strange humiliations and 
uncertainties of the Nazi occupation, ending his days in relative peace in a French 
villa—all this forms material for a fascinating story and Berdyaev succeeds in 
telling it with considerable effectiveness. One misses perhaps the warmth and deep 
personal feeling of some autobiographies for it is written with the philosopher’s 
restraint and conscious search for meaning; the parts dealing with the author’s 
ventures in and out of the various intellectual circles of Russia seem rather remote 
from our own concerns; and there tends to be some repetitiousness as he constantly 
returns to the ideas which have meant most to him. Yet the story moves forward 
and holds the reader’s interest, particularly, it seems to me, in the second half of 
the book. One realizes that he simply lived to think and to write and so the 
story of the man becomes the story of an adventure in ideas and the precise 
sequence of events becomes less important than the development of thought 
which the book reveals. 

Berdyaev is exceedingly frank in laying bare his own inner motivations and 
convictions, though he speaks with much restraint about his relations with other 
people. He makes clear that from first to last he has been a rebel and that the 
God he has worshiped has been preéminently the God of freedom; “God for me 
is freedom: He is my liberator from the captivity in and enslavement to the world 
and His kingdom is my kingdom of freedom and anarchy.” Dostoevsky’s legend 
of the Grand Inquisitor seems to have burned itself into his imagination. Freedom 
isa burden and a cause of deep unsettlement, but apart from freedom man cannot 
truly live. Coupled with the emphasis on freedom is the constant reference to 
creativity: “the matter of creativity and of the creative vocation of man is not 
only a facet or one of the facets of my outlook, reached as a result of philosophical 
reasoning, but a source of my whole thinking and living—an initial inner ex- 
perience and illumination.” A complete chapter explaining what the author 
means or does not mean by creativity forms one of the most valuable sections 
of the book. 

There is no doubt that Berdyaev was a very remarkable man. He was an 
individualist (though he did not like the term), and his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity was highly original. He makes little direct reference to the Bible or to 
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prophetic religion; he is a mystic at one time, an eschatological visionary at 
another. His mystical ideas are derived in some measure from Jacob Boehme, 
his eschatological ideas from Russian Messianism. He could never be regarded as 
a typical representative of Eastern Orthodoxy and in many quarters was regarded 
as a heretic. He seems to have had no deep understanding of the faith-relation- 
ship which has been so basic a feature of evangelical religion. He confesses that 
he was at all times averse to “the burden of the commonplace” and felt a revulsion 
against certain aspects of life in the flesh. Yet the man was a genius. Writing 
was for him an almost ecstatic experience. He was consumed with the passion to 
discover the meaning of things. He refused to be conformed to any given mold; 
he rebelled against all outward objectifications. At times his “freedom” may 
seem very near to anarchy, his “creativity” to pure arbitrariness. But it is im- 
possible not to admire this pilgrim of absolute freedom who found in the Christian 
faith his orientation and inspiration and it is impossible not to accord to his 
autobiography the distinction of being one of the most revealing self-disclosures 


of the twentieth century. FreperIcK W. DILLISTONE 


A FRUIT OF PURITAN PROTESTANTISM 


Democracy and the Churches, by James Hastincs NicnHois. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 298 pp. $4.50. 


SPONSORED BY the Committee on Religious Tolerance of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Democracy and the Churches is one of the most important books to be 
published in recent decades. It is addressed to two groups of people who hold 
contradictory opinions concerning the relationship of Christianity to democracy, 
both of which—the author holds—are equally mistaken. 

Over fifteen centuries of Christian history give the lie to those American preachers 
who are accustomed to identify Christianity and democracy. For most of its history 


the Christian Church never dreamed that political democracy was a natural or even 
possible consequence of its faith and ethic. . .. Most Christians still are not democrats. 


The opposite error into which many of our contemporaries have fallen is to 
suppose that democracy is independent of any religious basis. A knowledge of 
history should have been sufficient to make us aware of the fallacy of this supposi- 
tion, Dr. Nichols comments, but unfortunately “most Americans have known 
little history.” 

Democracy and the Churches is an elaboration and a documentation of the 
thesis that democracy, as we know it, is the peculiar and unique product of a 
single and a very specific Christian tradition. Outside that tradition and without 
such roots, the liberal democracy of the West seems unable to maintain itself. 
Consequently, one cannot speak of the Christian basis of democracy, nor even of 
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the Protestant basis, but must identify the particular understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith which has provided what appears to be the indispensable ethos and 
dynamic for the growth of a democratic society and without which it cannot 
long endure. For want of a better name, Dr. Nichols calls the tradition which 
nurtured and sustained democratic societies Puritan Protestantism. By this desig- 
nation, he means the common faith and ethic of Anglo-American Protestantism, 
including the Evangelical party within Anglicanism. He is careful to point out, 
however, that this spirit and understanding of the Christian faith is not confined 
to English-speaking lands but is present in all Calvinist countries and has exerted 
great influence upon contemporary Lutheranism and High Anglicanism. 

In elaborating his thesis, Dr. Nichols finds it necessary to make a very sharp 
distinction between liberal democracy and the egalitarian democracy which arose 
on Roman Catholic soil. The latter, derived mainly from the French Revolution, 
is largely anti-clerical in nature and totalitarian in tendency. Dr. Nichols also 
devotes a major portion of his attention to what he calls “democratic Catholicism.” 
This minor current in Roman Catholicism attempted to come to terms with 
democracy but was involved, he feels, in “hopeless contradictions and inco- 
herences.” Fundamentally, he concludes, there is “no intrinsic kinship between 
Roman Catholicism and liberal democracy,” and such accommodations as have 
been made from time to time have been on a “purely external and opportunistic 
basis.” 

From Lamennais on down, the Catholic democrats had been clericals at heart, and 
were simply urging that the priests could control modern society by manipulating 
the press, the ballot, and the political machinery of democracy. And where a 
monarchist restoration or a military dictatorship became a possibility, the Roman 
Church generally turned with relief to such types of government as more familiar 


to its traditions and better suited to its methods. Clerical Fascism is the normal and 
safest type of modern government from the Roman viewpoint. 


Democracy and the Churches provides the only really competent account, in 
English, of the Roman Catholic Church during the past century and a half, even 
though its coverage is somewhat restricted. In similar fashion, it gives significant 
clues as to the principal motifs which should be elaborated in the adequate history, 
which has yet to be written, of Protestantism during the same period. Perhaps the 
most valuable contribution of all, in an age when historians are largely theologically 
illiterate, is the careful attention Nichols gives to the essential nature and genius 
of the traditions he discusses. 

Quite obviously, Democracy and the Churches should be read and pondered 
by every minister who cherishes his religious heritage and the values of liberal 
democracy. The great pity is that it was not written and heeded at the close of 
the last century, for it was then that the great betrayal of the Puritan Protestant 


tradition began. Winturop S. Hupson 
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The Growth of the Old Testament, by 
H. H. Rowtey. Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library, London, 1950. 192 
pp. 75. 6d. 


ProFEssor RowLey expects his book 
to be entirely pleasing to none. Those 
who welcome the conclusions of criti- 
cism will think that too much attention 
is paid to other views. Those to whom 
critical positions are taboo will com- 
plain that they are again presented. 
Our author’s purpose, however, is not 
to write as an advocate. It is rather to 
give the reader, in brief compass, a fair 
picture of present-day opinion in mat- 
ters of Old Testament origin and com- 
pilation. Facts are presented which are 
either patent to every observer or which 
cannot plausibly be questioned; and 
facts, since first they began to be no- 
ticed, have been disturbing to un- 
founded and unreasoning bias. 

The books of the Old Testament are 
grouped, with brief characterization of 
the groups, according to the Hebrew 
canon as Law, Former Prophets (His- 
tory), Latter Prophets, and Writings. 
Each book is analyzed. Special sub- 
jects of Introduction such as The He- 
brew Historian and His Purpose, The 
Nature of Prophecy, The Character of 
Hebrew Poetry, and The Canon, re- 
ceive due notice. 

The treatment is critical, but en- 
tirely reverent. The final word reflects 


the spirit of the whole book: “The 
Christian Church can share with Juda- 
ism in the recognition of her debt to the 
experience and the spiritual penetration 
of those who bequeathed this precious 
heritage to the world, and yet more to 
the God who mediated through them 
the secrets of His heart.” 
E. D. Kerr 





The Babylonian Genesis, The Story of 
Creation, by ALEXANDER HEEL. 
The University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1951. 153 pp. 


THIS SECOND edition of an earlier work 
by Heidel constitutes a very interesting 
and worthwhile contribution to the 
larger problem of the cultural influence 
of Mesopotamia on the Hebrews. Sev- 
en tablets dealing with the creation 
story are translated and a general com- 
mentary on Old Testament parallels 
follows. Although the work is well 
done, no startling new information or 
proposal is made by the author. In his 
conclusions Heidel shows a tendency 
always to stay within the strict limits 
which his ultraconservative (i.e., the 
Missouri Synod) patrons assume, thus 
he refuses to make a definite choice as 
to the significance of these parallels. 
The three possibilities: (1) the Baby- 
lonians borrowed from the Hebrews, 
(2) the Hebrews borrowed from the 
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Babylonians, and (3) the two stories 
came from a common neutral source, 
are listed. It has long been conceded by 
most competent scholars that Mesopo- 
tamia is the cultural homeland of the 
Hebrews, but this author refuses to give 
full support to the obvious (pp. 136- 


39). 


The book is written in a very read- 
able style and in non-technical lan- 
guage. For the average minister it 
would be a valuable library addition 
since it contains a very fine discussion 
of the contrast between the ideology of 
the Genesis story and that of the Baby- 
lonian epic. In the Babylonian account 
matter is personified and the gods en- 
gage in a titanic struggle for power. 
The Creator in Genesis is above in- 
animate matter which he created and is 
himself the solitary ruler. For those 
who are unaquainted with Babylonian 
literature and ideas the book should 
prove enlightening and helpful. 


Cart G. Howie 


The Early Arabian Necropolis of Ain 
Jawan, by Ricuarp L. Bowsn, Jr., 
with chapters by FREDERICK R. Mat- 
son and FLorence E. Day. Supple- 
mentary Studies, Nos. 7-9, BASOR. 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, New Haven, 1950. 70 pp. 
$1.25. 


Dr. BowEn’s excellent descriptive 
monograph on the Arabian burial 
mounds, located at Ain Jawan on the 
Persian Gulf, is just another example 
of the splendid contribution which The 
American Schools is making in the field 


of archeology. Beginning with a re- 
view of other sites where similar burial 
mounds have been unearthed, Bowen 
then proceeds to give a clear, concise 
account of the various material dis- 
covered at the Ain Jawan site. Dis- 
cussion of the pottery and other artifacts 
is of interest to the average reader. Of 
more importance is the fine presentation 
of the widespread water tunnel system 
found in that area and its bearing on 
the problem of how cities flourished 
in extremely dry climates. Beside that, 
there is an effective rebuttal made 
against the idea held in some quarters 
that the Persian Gulf and Red Sea had 
a considerably higher water level at one 
time. Two appended chapters on pot- 
tery are of special interest to experts in 
that field. 

This small book makes a large con- 
tribution to archeological data, and for 
that we are grateful to the author. 


Cart G. Howie 





Ancient Hebrew Arts, by A. REIFEN- 
BERG. Schocken Books, Inc., New 
York, 1951. 171 pp. $5.00. 


THIS BOOK, printed on the best paper 
and containing excellent photographs, 
is a sample catalogue of Hebrew art as 
discovered by archeology. The material 
is presented chronologically, beginning 
with Solomon’s era and ending with a 
brief note about the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Certainly the greatest contribution of 
the work is in the art from ancient syna- 
gogues especially the one that flourished 
early in the Christian era at Dura-Eu- 
ropus. As a whole, this effort is a 
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sketchy presentation of data which is 
more adequately treated elsewhere but 
at least Reifenberg gives the grand 
sweep of Hebrew art in one volume. 
For the uninitiated the picture-book 
catalogue will be very useful. It is ac- 
curately annotated, with possibly the 
exception of 1220 B.C., as a date for the 
Hebrew invasion of Canaan. The au- 
thor has made a real effort toward pop- 
ularizing extra-biblical material which 
has hitherto been known only to the 


Bible student. Cart G. Howie 





Theology of the Old Testament, by 
GusTAVE FriepricH OEHLER. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand 


Rapids, 1950. 579 pp. $5.00. 


PUBLISHED FoR the first time in 1873-4 
and translated into English immediately 
thereafter Oehler’s Theology of the Old 
Testament had a profound influence on 
students in most conservative seminaries 
during the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the first part of the twentieth cen- 
turies. It was then considered a classic 
expression by an able scholar of the con- 
servative point of view. 

The volume is of interest mainly as a 
milestone in the history of biblical 
interpretation. 





St. Paul’s Gospel, by Ronatp Knox. 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1950. 


72 pp. $1.75. 
THE AUTHOR is a Catholic scholar who 
is widely known as a translator of the 
Scriptures into modern English. While 
the book carries the approval of the 
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Roman Catholic Church, it moves in 
the broad field of Christian truth where 
there is much that is common to both 
Catholic and Protestant theology. The 
author accepts Paul as a true witness to 
Jesus Christ. He believes that Paul and 
the other apostles are in agreement in 
their understanding of the Christian 
faith. He does feel that there is an em- 
phasis in the Epistles which is distinctive 
from that of the Gospels. The evange- 
lists tell the story of Jesus in the days 
of his flesh. The center of interest in 
the Epistles is in the living Christ at 
work in his church. In Paul, we have 
the unity of the Jesus of history and 
the Christ of faith. Paul roots in the 
Old Testament, finding in it the mean- 
ing of the providential history of the 
Jewish people and the indispensable 
background of the New Testament 
revelation. Paul assumes the deity of 
Christ and at the same time bears wit- 
ness to the faith of the church in the 
reality of his humanity. The chapter on 
the mystical body is definitely Catholic 
in its background. It is in the doctrine 
of the church that Catholics and Pro- 
testants hold to clearly diverging views. 
But Protestants need to hold firmly to 
the church as the fellowship of believers, 
the mystical body of Christ. The clos- 
ing chapter on the risen life of the 
Christian is a fine commentary on the 
relation between Christian conduct and 
Christian belief in the Resurrection. 
All in all this is a fine volume in 
which Catholic thinking concerning the 
significance of Paul is presented in a 
way that is meaningful to the whole 


Christian world. 45; 45 RoLsTON 
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A Harmony and Commentary on the 
Life of St. Paul, by Franx J. Goop- 
win. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, 1951. 240 pp. $2.50. 


Acts is taken as the main source for 
the Life. Historical material from the 
Pauline Epistles (including the Pas- 
torals) is printed in supplementary or 
parallel sections. 





So We Believe, So We Pray: The Es- 
sence of our Christian Faith, by 
Grorce A. Butrricx. The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1950. 256 pp. $2.75. 


A NEW BOOK by Buttrick is an event in 
a preacher’s world. This poet-philoso- 
pher who ministers to New York’s Mad- 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church is at 
his best here, for he is dealing with 
things fundamental. 

Faith and Prayer are of the essence 
in religion and these two topics provide 
the division of this book into two dis- 
tinct parts. “So We Believe” puts new 
meaning into The Apostles’ Creed and 
“So We Pray” lights up The Lord’s 
Prayer. The two belong together be- 
cause “faith is fulfilled only in prayer 
and prayer is at once faith’s direct act 
and daily food.” 

The book flashes with the brilliant 
insights of an incisive mind. It is as 
modern as the morning paper and as 
ageless as the truths with which it deals. 

It is almost too good to be true that 
Buttrick on The Apostles’ Creed and 
The Lord’s Prayer can be had in a 
single volume. Yet it is true—and it is 
good. 
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Whitehead and the Modern World, by 
Victor Lowre, CHARLES HART- 
SHORNE, and A. H. Jounson. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1950. 54 pp- 
$1.50. 

THESE THREE essays by leading stu- 

dents of Alfred North Whitehead’s were 

originally presented at a Symposium of 
the American Philosophical Association 

shortly after his death. They form a 

useful, though technical, summary of 

his philosophy. The writers agree that 

Whitehead was a great thinker who 

more than any other in our day re- 

newed faith in the metaphysical enter- 
prise. They also agree that Whitehead 
is to be classed as a theist. Professor 

Hartshorne goes so far as to declare that 

he is the first great philosophical theist 

in the Western world who “really be- 
lieves in the God of religion.” For he 
does not leave God as a “mere unlim- 
ited essence, totally devoid of definite 
actuality” but in his conception of the 
Consequent Nature of God does justice 
to the divine participation in nature, 
evolution, experience, and value. The 
same commentator adds that White- 
head more than any other modern phil- 
osopher has really “answered Hume.” 

He is the first to construct a complete 

metaphysical system on the basis of 

modern relational logic rather than the 
old subject-predicate logic. 

Professor Lowe shows us that White- 
head has created a scientific realism 
(an “absolute realism”) that neverthe- 
less gives due place to the reality of the 
knowing mind and puts science in its 
proper perspective as the progressive 
discovery of order rather than a deifica-- 
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tion of facts. He agrees that the prem- 
ises of Whitehead’s philosophy are Pla- 
tonic and religious and even chides 
him for solving the problem of induc- 
tion by theistic appeal. Professor John- 
son embroiders the theme that for 
Whitehead a “civilized society is char- 
acterized by a deep concern for truth, 
beauty, adventure, art and peace.” He 
sees that each successive civilization 
must meet new challenges and seek 
new excellences, unafraid to revise its 
traditions, yet transmitting the flower 
of its culture to posterity. The goal is 
within rather than beyond history. Per- 
haps none of these able interpreters 
stresses sufficiently that Whitehead’s 
cosmology is panpsychic which means 
that the energies of nature from the 
simplest atom on upward are essentially 
purposive. If Whitehead, then, is to be 
classed as a realist, it is the type of real- 
ism which, like that of Plato, can with 
equal justification be called idealism. 
If he is correctly designated as a theist, 
it should be added that he is a natural 
theist for he has no doctrine of revela- 
tion and no clear affirmation of the 
future life. 
D. M. ALLAN 





The Theology of Albert Schweitzer, by 
E. N. Moziey. The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1951. $2.00. 


IT 1s quite an accomplishment when a 
writer can successfully present the theo- 
logical teachings of a voluminous writer 
in a small volume. Mozley has done 
this with remarkable accuracy for Al- 
bert Schweitzer. He has been able to 
go directly to the heart of the subject 
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and select that which presents Schweit- 
zer’s emphases and contributions to the- 
ological thinking. This is a helpful book, 
both to those who know Schweitzer’s 
books first-hand and to those who wish 
to get a digest of Schweitzer’s views 
without exhaustive reading. 





Religion and the New Psychology, by 
Atson J. SmitH. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 
1951. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Tuis ts a book about the religious im- 

portance of experiments carried on by 

Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, 

and others, in extra-sensory perception 

—ESP, as it is called. Author Smith is 

convinced that, as a result of these ex- 

periments, religion has “its intuitive 
faith translated now by the alchemy of 
parapsychology into sober scientific fact 

—this is probably the greatest victory 

for man since the birth of the Founder 

of Christianity” (pp. 122-123). Such 
high praise as this for the religious sig- 
nificance of findings in this field is cer- 
tainly warrant enough to justify the 
reading of Dr. Smith’s book in order 
to judge for oneself the claims he makes. 

The book states that “the existence of 

a spiritual component in life, a sort of 

psychological soul” is now established 

as a scientific fact (p. 146) ; and accepts 
the idea that evidence in support of 
mental telepathy, clairvoyance, and pre- 
cognition may mean that ultimately, 

“Science will have at hand the means 

for turning a psychic searchlight on all 

the secrets of man and nature. If the 

mind can function so as to identify a 

card in a deck a thousand miles away 
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A wealth of PRESBYTERIANA 
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Prepared by the officers of the 
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(and it can), then only sufficient experi- 
mentation is necessary to regulate and 
amplify this ability in certain gifted 
people so that they can apprehend any 
knowledge anywhere. Already we have 
well-documented instances of where this 
has been done. Secret diplomacy, secret 
preparations for war, and all sorts of 
human skulduggery will be impossible, 
for there is no defence against this para- 
psychical penetration” (p. 153). 

I have no ability to pass upon the 
scientific value of ESP data. Scientists 
themselves must do that, and, so far as 
I know, agreement among them is not 
at present indicated. If ESP can in fact 
be proved, the acceptance of such 
proofs as conclusive will, no doubt, en- 
courage some persons in their religious 
beliefs, and we may be grateful for that. 
But I cannot see that these findings are 
likely to make a great contribution to 
religious assurance. Religion is mainly 
concerned with apprehensions of value, 
not with the establishment of scientific 
fact, “faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for.” And, moreover, it seems to 
me simple truth to say that the evidence 
for Mind as real, and for human mind 
as something materialism cannot ac- 
count for, is better than any proofs ESP 
has provided, or can be expected to 
provide. For if knowledge is real—and 
that is hard to doubt—then mind is 
real, because only minds have knowl- 
edge. And as for the survival of mind 
beyond its present confinement within 
the human body, it must survive if it is 
real, just as all other reals must survive 
any current evidence, or expressions, of 
them. Horace E. Orr 
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Religion and the Cure of Souls in 
jung’s Psychology, by HANs ScHaER. 
Translated from the German by R. 
F. C. Hull. Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1950. 221 pp. $3.50. 


Dr. ScHaer, a liberal Protestant pastor 
and theologian, is convinced that the 
church will stand or fall in the com- 
ing age according as she can heal the 
dangerous discords in the human soul. 
To him, Jung towers above all other 
psychoanalysts because he sees so clearly 
that a vital religious experience is basic 
to mental and spiritual health and 
hence to recovery from neurosis. It was 
Jung who demonstrated, as against 
Freud, that the unconscious possesses 
spiritual elements as well as repressed 
sex and hate motives; and that these 
spiritual factors are necessary to inte- 
grate and to individuate human person- 
ality. Religious faith is energy-releasing 
and reality-discovering. To Jung, God 
is the supreme psychological reality. 
As a keen student of world religions 
and ancient cultures, Jung is critical of 
dogma, except when it is treated as 
symbolic of universal experiences. Thus 
the Virgin Birth stands for “the pri- 
mordial image of the Divine Child” and 
its importance lies in its expression of 
the “latent possibility of man’s spiritual 
renewal.” Dr. Schaer explains that the 
great psychoanalyst’s distrust of dogma 
first arose when, as a boy, he was sadly 
disappointed because his father, a Pro- 
testant pastor, was unable to make 
meaningful to him the Trinity. Yet this 
devout upbringing inspired much of his 
lifelong interest in personal religion. 
Some theologians, notably Dr. 
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Adolph Keller, have sought to show a 
kinship between Jung’s spiritual psy- 
chology and Barthianism. The author 
believes this to be mistaken and seeks to 
show that Jung’s theological position is 
much closer to that of Albert Schweitzer. 
From the standpoint of Jung’s “God- 
mysticism,” no one religion has exclu- 
sive validity. As between the branches 
of Christianity, Jung says that Roman 
Catholicism offers greater security to 
the believer but Protestantism with all 
its divisiveness and its “oppressive” con- 
science is a “great spiritual adventure” 
with a greater potential of spiritual en- 
richment. 

This is perhaps the most illuminating 
book on Jung’s theological significance. 
Unfortunately, the absence of case his- 
tory material and of comparison with 
other therapeutic methods that are 
evolving so rapidly today render this 
book of little value to the counselor or 
therapist. To the Christian theologian, 
it will be a matter of regret that so 
gifted a student of human nature has 
not come to terms with the biblical 
revelation about man. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 





Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis, 
by Prrmm A. Soroxin. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1950. 345 pp. $4.00. 


For THOSE who wish a critical apprais- 
al of the philosophies of history and cul- 
ture which have poured so rapidly from 
the press in recent years, this is a very 
valuable book. It is valuable, first, be- 
cause of the lucidity and fairness of the 
expositions Sorokin gives in Part I of 
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eight typical philosophies, five well- 
known (Spengler, Toynbee, Berdyaev, 
Northrup, Schweitzer) and three com- 
paratively unknown (Danilevsky, Schu- 
bart, Kroeber). Next, because of the 
sharp sociological analysis of these 
theories offered in Part II, where 
Spengler and Toynbee, for example, are 
criticized for treating loose-knit cultural 
fields as fully integrated wholes that 
can “grow” and “die” in orderly fash- 
ion, while Kroeber is criticized for ig- 
noring the importance of religion as a 
major cultural-historical factor. Finally, 
because of the attempt made in Part III 
to draw up a list of major common con- 
clusions emerging from these philoso- 
phies, in spite of their conflicts at many 
minor points. All are opposed to the 
“linear” conception of history embodied 
in the idea of progress; all recognize 
recurrent patterns and phases in cul- 
tural history; all agree that we are now 
at a critical phase where the emergence 
of a new faith and ethic is to be ex- 
pected, which will give the next few 
centuries a very different trend from 
that which has dominated the West 
since the Renaissance. 


WALTER MARSHALL Horton 





The Wings of Faith, by H. V. Martin. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1951. 132 pp. $2.75. 

THE suUBTITLE of this book states its 

purpose: “A Consideration of the Na- 

ture and Meaning of the Christian 

Faith in the Light of the Work of Soren 

Kierkegaard.” Actually, with the ex- 

ception of the first chapter, it is a con- 
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sideration of what Kierkegaard meant 
by his doctrine of faith. As an inter- 
pretation of the work of the great 
Danish theologian, it has the merit of 
being clearly, concisely, and carefully 
done. The one fault which this re- 
viewer (who also owes more to Kierke- 
gaard than to any other theologian) 
would find with the book is that it is too 
uncritical. The author has such a pro- 
found appreciation for Kierkegaard 
that he neglects to recognize his some- 
times extreme positions which are open 
to criticism. 

In the first chapter, the author deals 
with other views of faith which he 
classifies into two categories: rational- 
istic and humanistic. This is an ex- 
cellent concise survey of the various 
views that have been and are being 
held. In the light of this he proceeds 
to deal with the Kierkegaardian view of 
faith under the chapter titles: The 
Problem of Christian Faith, The Ob- 
ject of Christian Faith, The Nature of 
Christian Faith, and The Life of Chris- 
tian Faith. He stresses the dialectical 
nature of each and rightly interprets 
Kierkegaard’s central emphasis when 
he says, ““To be a Christian in the New 
Testament sense means that every indi- 
vidual as an individual shall relate him- 
self personally to Christ in fear and 
trembling through the leap of passionate 
decision in the despair of his guilt be- 
fore God” (page 40). 

This is a good introduction to the 
basic thought of Kierkegaard and is to 
be highly recommended to those who 
have not the time to read the heavier 
volumes by Kierkegaard and about him. 

Lesuiz BULLOCK 
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A History of the Cure of Souls, by Joun 
T. McNett. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 371 pp. $5.00. 


THE cure of souls includes healing for 
sin and sorrow and the maintenance of 
spiritual health. Where sin has been 
committed the offender must be 
brought to penitence and then given 
the assurance of God’s forgiveness and 
reconciliation with the church. If he is 
impenitent he must be disciplined. The 
prevention of sin involves the inculca- 
tion of virtue and holding out all of the 
inducements to goodness. Sorrow is 
met by fortitude and hope. Spiritual 
health depends on the full regimen of 
religious faith and experience. The de- 
vices available for the cure of souls in 
Christianity have been the sacrament 
of penance including confession public 
or private, and pastoral counseling 
whether through visitation, correspond- 
ence, or the printed page. In the wider 
sense private example and pulpit ex- 
position are included. 

The present book pursues these 
themes and moves over the enormous 
range of the whole history of Chris- 
tianity, including not only the West in 
Europe and America but also the East- 
ern churches, Greek, Armenian, and 
Russian. Non-Christian religions also 
receive attention: Judaism, Greco-Ro- 
man paganism, and the religions of the 
Orient. The author has drawn freely 
on his own early specialized studies 
particularly of the Celtic penitentials. 
Now one theme and now another is 
stressed, partly because the historic 
periods actually vary in their emphases. 
Attention was focused for example in 
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BOOKS 


of Lasting Value 


THE REDEEMER 


WILLIAM R. CANNON. Pene- 
trating, reverent, this book presents 
Jesus Christ, Redeemer. It explores 
‘ his age ‘prophet, judge, priest, 
empora teacher, leader, and sacrifice—to 
Cont 4 1y bring to every reader a deeper, 
at richer understanding of Christ and 
Pi Em his redemptive work. “Full of rare 
° and sometimes brilliant religious in- 

i] a D l sights. It deserves grateful study by 
ihe all who are seriously interested in 
N'¢ the intelligent appraisal of the work 


and person of Jesus Christ.”— 
World Outlook 
$2.75 


CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT PAUL 


THOMAS S. KEPLER, Compiler. These fifty-five significant interpretations of 
Christ’s great Apostle “give a remarkably complete impression of current thought 
about Paul. . . . An anthology on Paul should represent all points of view and 
this one does that very well. . . . It is well worth reading.” —ZInterpretation. $4.00 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


EDWARD T. RAMSDELL. Dr. Ramsdell “takes a mediating position between 
liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. His representation of both seems to me as fair as 
can be found in any one book. . . . The professional theologian will find plenty to 
ponder on, while readers less technically trained can find their way around.” 
—Christian Century $2.50 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. The mean- 
ing of Christian love in terms of 
present-day psychology and _ soci- 
ology—for the individual, family, 
and community. Dr. Johnson re- 
veals how this love can be put to 
work in a practical and construc- 
tive manner to meet the basic prob- 
lems of life.”"—The Churchman 
“A vital contribution to current 
religious thinking. . For every 
pastor and religious educator this 
is the book of the year.”—Church 
Management 
$3.00 


At Your Bookstore Abing don- Cokesbury 
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the West from the early church to the 
Middle Ages on the development of 
the penitential system. With St. Ber- 
nard and St. Francis the emphasis 
shifted from discipline to the nurture 
of personal piety. Sometimes, however, 
the variation in stress may be due less 
to an actual difference in circumstances 
than to the relative availability of mono- 
graphs dealing with special phases. This 
may be why Luther receives more at- 
tention for his handling of concrete 
cases by personal counseling, and Cal- 
vin more at the point of his correspond- 
ence. 

No brief notice can do justice to the 
richness of this book which sweeps on 
from the Reformation through English 
and American Puritanism to the evan- 
gelical movements, current Catholic 
practice, and at the end to modern 
psychiatric techniques which are com- 
pared with Christian procedures. And 
the variations among the psychiatrists 
themselves are brought to notice. The 
work is a storehouse of pertinent in- 
formation. 

Rotanp H. BaINTOoN 





The English Reformation to 1558, by 
T. M. Parxer. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1950. 200 pp. 


A sounp, solid, and compact history 
of the English Reformation during the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Mary, written for the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge by the 
Librarian of Pusey House, Oxford. 


American Culture and Religion, by 
WILLIAM WarREN SwEET. Southern 
Methodist University Press, Dallas, 


1951. 114 pp. $2.00. 


Six Essays by the dean of American 
church historians, popularly written on 
various aspects of American culture 
and religion. The most valuable of 
these lectures are those which deal with 
cultural pluralism in the American tra- 
dition and with the contribution of 
“Natural Religion” to the American 
theory of religious liberty. 





Faith and My Friends, by Marcus 
Bacu. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1951. 302 pp. 
$3.00. 


Marcus Bacu continues in this book 
his fascinating, personal, first-hand 
studies in the new or lesser known re- 
ligious groups. There are chapters on 
the Mormon, the Penitente, the Trap- 
pist, the Hutterite, the Swedenborgian, 
the Vedantist. The reader will neces- 
sarily agree with the author that back 
of the oddest of these religions there is 
a sincere quest for the divine and a 
vital religious experience. 





Handbook of Denominations in the 
United States, by Frank S. MEap. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1951. 207 pp. 
$2.75. 


IN THIS convenient and carefully pre- 
pared handbook, Frank S. Mead, well 
known as pastor, author, and editor, 
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gives us a compact account of the his- 
tory, doctrines, distinctive character- 
istics, and present status of 255 Ameri- 
can denominations. There are the in- 
evitable minor errors which will in- 
evitably intrude in a book of this type, 
and not quite all the denominations 
are included. Nonetheless it is a work 
of very high merit, quite objective in 
its presentation, a book to which any 
religious leader will need to refer again 
and again as he comes in contact with 
America’s multitudinous sects. 





The Episcopal Church in the United 
States 1789-1931, by James THAYER 
Appison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1951. 400 pp. $4.50. 


A History that will prove interesting 
and informative for both Episcopalians 
and non-Episcopalians, for both minis- 
ters and laymen. The background of 
the Church in England and in the 
American colonies is briefly sketched, 
strangely enough, (without any recog- 
nition of the labors of G. M. Brydon, 
official historiographer of the Diocese 
of Virginia); the subsequent history is 
developed more at length. It is a well- 
balanced account, dealing with every 
phase of the Church’s life, and always 
in its larger setting, in relation to the 
larger social and religious history of 
the times. Dr. Thayer writes with 
charm and distinction, revealing a not 
infrequent humor, and with an eye for 
the weakness as well as for the strength 
of the Church. It is popular denomina- 
tional history at a very high level. 
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Europe and America; Their Contribu- 
tions to the World Church, by 
DaniEL JENKINS. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 72 pp. 
$1.50. 


“ALL Is not well with relations between 
America and Western Europe in the 
Ecumenical Movement” (p. 11). To 
improve the situation this little book 
was written. The American’s stereo- 
type of European theology as something 
which he either does not understand or 
does not trust, and the European’s 
stereotype of American Christianity as 
“optimistic, activist, and superficially 
liberal” lead to inevitable ecumenical 
strains. Mr. Jenkins does not so much 
remove these sterotypes as reinterpret 
them and use them as a base for a new 
and better appreciation. 

The basic thesis of the book reminds 
one of a specific application of the 
thesis of Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty. 
The latter argued that our energy drops 
appreciably at forty by which age we 
should have accumulated enough wis- 
dom to use our dwindling resources 
better than when we had more of them. 
All of which makes one think of the 
Shavian remark that youth is such a 
wonderful thing it is a shame to waste 
it on young people. As Mr. Jenkins 
sees the situation, America is young, 
resourceful, talented, and very rich; but 
Europe has the experience, wisdom, 
and depth which goes with maturity. 
How wonderful it would be if Europe 
would show how life can begin at ten 
for America while America gives 
Europe a new lease on life at eighty. 
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All this listens well, but our author 
is not without specific suggestions for 
the bettering of ecumenical relations. 
These are three: closer discussion and 
cooperation between national churches, 
more thorough study by each denomi- 
nation, and the bringing together of 
specialized groups from each country 
for a more adequate pooling of ecu- 
menical assets. 

Joun H. GersTNER 





World Faith in Action: The Unified 
Missionary Enterprise of Protestant 
Christianity, edited by Cuartes T. 
LesBer. The Bobbs- Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, 1951. 345 pp. 
$3.00. 


THis Is a must book for all who wish to 
have the latest authoritative word about 
the status of the church throughout the 
world. There are two introductory 
chapters on the ecumenical movement 
both in its world aspect and as seen in 
the National Council of Churches in 
America. The last ten chapters, written 
by those who are in a position to know, 
sketch the present state of the church 
and the problems that it faces in 
Europe, the Near East, Africa, India, 
China, etc. It is interestingly written, 
thought provoking, and challenging. 





On This Rock, An Appeal for Christian 
Unity, by G. BRoMLEY OxNAmM. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1951. 117 pp. $1.50. 

THIS ATTRACTIVELY printed, readable 

little book of 117 pages contains four 
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lectures given by Bishop Oxnam as the 
third annual lecturer on the William 
Henry Hoover Lectureship on Christian 
Unity. 

Bishop Oxnam expresses impatience 
with the great amount of talk and the 
small amount of action about church 
unity and says, “I believe the reunion 
of American Protestantism a far easier 
task than is generally thought.” 

He urges venturesomeness, proposes 
a world church, appeals for the recog- 
nition of diversity with unity, and lists 
many of the benefits that would come 
from the creation of a united church. 

This informative and challenging dis- 
cussion concludes with the direct state- 
ment that “the idea of the united church 
is abroad. Its hour has come. It is an 
idea of power; it is present in the think- 
ing of youth. Perhaps the surest way 
to progress is to unite the great families 
of similar tradition first. But we need 
not wait upon that. When a Church is 
ready, let it take decision in its own 
way, appoint plentipotentiaries to sit in 
conference with representatives of other 
communions until the spirit moves.” 





The Wall of Separation Between 
Church and State, by Conrap H. 
MoEHLMAN. The Beacon Press, Bos- 


ton, 1951. 239 pp. $3.00. 


THIs BooK shows that the papacy and 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church do not believe in the doctrine 
of the complete separation of church 
and state as it has been held in the 
United States ever since the constitu- 
tion was adopted. It also shows that 
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the growth of Roman Catholic political 
power threatens to break down the wall 
that separates church and state. This 
is shown by the insistent demands of 
Cardinal Spellman and the hierarchy 
that their parochial schools, a vital part 
of their church, should receive support 
from public funds. Other indications 
are cited. 

The book is thoroughly documented, 
and abounds in quotations from original 
and authentic sources. It traces the 
origin, growth, and preposterous claims 
of the papacy and hierarchy from the 
beginning to the present. It also traces 
the growth of the American conception 
of religious freedom and the complete 
separation of church and state until it 
was written into the Constitution of the 
United States. Thus, the American 
conception and Roman Catholic con- 
ception are brought into sharp contrast. 

This is a valuable book to have at 
hand. I shall want to refer to it again 
and again. The Beacon Press deserves 
much credit for publishing it and Paul 
Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, and other similar books. 
It has been a courageous thing to do. 


WALTER L. LINGLE 





God in Education, by Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1951. $2.00. 


Dr. Van Dusen calls this little book 
“a tract for the times.” This is true 
description for in it one finds a résumé 
of the diagnosis which some of the 
world’s keenest minds have been mak- 
ing about modern education—a blind 
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spot at the heart of knowledge. If God 
exists, then God is the most important 
fact in all knowledge, and truth is only 
partial which leaves God out of its 
reckoning. The author, starting from a 
revealing comment from William 
Temple concerning Descartes, gives a 
sketch of how the modern outlook on 
education has arisen, which he says is 
characterized by Individualism, Intel- 
lectualism, Modernism, “Scientism,” 
and Dualism. 

He then shows how this outlook has 
found expression in the rapidly develop- 
ing educational program of the United 
States, with vast expansion in the num- 
bers of students and varied subject 
matter, with increasing specialization, 
and with almost complete secularization 
in many institutions. Today many col- 
lege graduates get a smattering bit of 
knowledge about a few truths, but fail 
to discover any organized unity in truth 
or any supreme convictions which may 
guide life and harness thought. 

He suggests that Western culture 
needs to rediscover its main line of ad- 
vance. After this discovery is made, 
there needs to be a new synethesis of 
the Graeco-Roman-Judaistic-Christian 
tradition, corrected and purified by the 
influence of the modern era. In this 
way, the abiding truths from which 
Western civilization lives, may again 
become relevant and vital to the mod- 
ern world. God, then, will become cen- 
tral, not peripheral, in education; and 
truth no longer is splintered knowledge, 
but there is an organic unity of truth 
where men find “the interrelatedness 
and independence of the individual and 





society, of man and Nature, of the 
world and God, of this life and the life 
beyond.” 

The book is most valuable for one 
who is interested in a concise statement 
of some of the most pertinent, recent 
thinking about education. 

Hunter B. BLAKELY 





Self Understanding, by Sewarp HItt- 
NER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. 


In A DAY when self-help books are a 
dime a dozen, one wonders if anything 
significant can be added. That some- 
thing can has been demonstrated by 
Seward Hiltner in this volume. Draw- 
ing on eighteen years of theological 
and psychological experience, he has 
translated into understandable lan- 
guage the factors which go into making 
us what we are. 

This book, however, offers no “open 
sesame” by which the individual can 
blossom full blown into a well integrated 
personality. Dr. Hiltner recognizes that 
though every man has the capacity for 
some self-reflection, it is often a pain- 
ful process requiring a willingness to 
change and to relinquish old plateaus 
in order to grow. Since every man does 
not begin at the same place, this book 
is, in the author’s term, a “road map” 
by which a course can be marked. 

The assumption on which the book 
is written is that “personal historical 
experience” must be understood in 
terms of itself and in terms of its in- 
fluence on present behavior and feel- 
ings. In this process one comes to grips 
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with “dated emotions,” once useful, 
which have outlived their relevance but 
continue to cause trouble. 

Woven through the text are the re- 
lationships of psychological and theo- 
logical understanding stripped of eso- 
teric language. A wealth of case ma- 
terial is used by way of illustration. 
Those who desire additional informa- 
tion on certain aspects will find the an- 
noted reading guide helpful. 

This is not a “get well quick” book. 
Conceivably, there may be those who 
will be disappointed that it does not 
offer a cliché or two for bootstrap pro- 
gress. But the person who sincerely 
wishes to find the clue to his own prob- 
lems, and who is willing to undergo a 
discipline on the basis of this under- 
standing, will find here a guidepost that 
will indicate where to look. 

Ws. B. Oc.essy, Jr. 





Pastoral Counseling: Its Theory and 
Practice, by CARROLL A. Wise. Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1951. 231 


pp. $2.75. 


IN THE rapidly developing field of pas- 
toral counseling, Carroll Wise is par- 
ticularly qualified to speak. Through 
years of experience and research, he has 
developed a deep understanding of the 
problems faced by the clergyman in 
providing an effective ministry to those 
in distress. In this book, he presents an 
interpretation of the dynamics involved 
in the theory and practice of pastoral 
counseling. As such, it is not a text- 
book, replete with rules of thumb; 
rather, it is a searching analysis of the 
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factors involved in the interpersonal re- 
lationship which is the essence of coun- 
seling. 





The Christian Pastor, by Wayne E. 
Oates. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1951. 171 pp. $3.00. 


One oF the better recent books on the 
cure of souls. It is divided into the 
natural divisions of The Pastoral Task 
and Pastoral Methods, with four chap- 
ters under each and an adequate bibli- 
ography at the end of each chapter. 





Basic Principles of Guidance, by Putte 
W. L. Cox, Joun Carr Durr, and 
Marie McNamara. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 410 pp. 


TuHIs Is a text designed for teachers, 
principals, and counselors who share the 
responsibility for developing an effec- 
tive guidance program in the school. 
The authors write with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. 





Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, by Luke Epersore. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1951. 


195 pp. $2.75. 


THIS SKILLFULLY organized study 
would be a good model for anyone writ- 
ing in the field of sociology of religion. 
It is a careful research job; one suspects 
a Ph.D. dissertation, with the dreadful 
typical earmarks of such enterprises 
happily removed for publication. Its 
purpose is to analyze the extent of 
church influence on political decision in 
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Washington. With a brief glance at 
previous political pressure exercised by 
the church, the author concentrates his 
attention on the period of the 81st Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Ebersole preserves a careful ob- 
jectivity in his reporting. He neither 
applauds nor sneers. By implication he 
suggests that churches can and should 
seek to influence legislation and inform 
their constituency about crucial legis- 
lative matters. He makes no effort to 
assess the impact of such ecclesiastical 
pressure in changing congressional 
votes, but the results of such pressures 
are certainly not negligible. The in- 
fluence of Roman Catholic pressure is 
probably stronger than the more scat- 
tered and amateurish efforts of various 
Protestant groups. 

The reader is left with many teasing 
questions, which the author’s factual 
approach excuses him from answering. 
But they lie behind all of this material. 
For one thing: to what extent can even 
officially appointed lobbyists claim to 
speak for their constituency, and to 
what extent do they speak for them- 
selves as individuals? Ebersole suggests 
that in many cases “church lobbyists 
promote the causes in which groups of 
church leaders are interested rather 
than the views of church members in 
general.” Another problem: to what 
extent do church lobbyists have the 
right to press for legislation representing 
the persuasion distinctive of their own 
group which might be discriminatory 
against others (Catholics on birth con- 
trol, for instance) as over against the 
more innocent pressures for legislation 
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of universal benefit? If lobbying con- 
tinues with the increasing efficiency and 
support that Ebersole predicts, some of 
these political and ethical questions will 
have to be confronted. 





The Church and Contemporary 
Change, by G. BromLtey Oxnam. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1950. 132 pp. $2.50. 

BisHop OxNaAm’s position in Meth- 

odism and in the ecumenical movement 

give significance to anything which he 
writes. This book is a good statement 
of the progressive American church- 
man’s attitude toward present day prob- 
lems, with some of our easy optimism 
and love for abstractions, but also with 
our American energy and capacity for 
devotion and sacrifice. In it we have a 
study of the adaptations which the 
church should make to the changes 
which seem inevitable and, if guided, 
good. Must change come by coercion 
and be, therefore, largely hurtful? Or 
can the church provide the spiritual in- 
sight and guidance to make it a change 
by consent, in which men of good will 
have an influence? The most thoughtful 
chapter is on the Social Service State, 
in which the author calls for the integra- 
tion of free enterprise and adequate 
planning for the common good. The 
chapter on Religious Liberty is largely 

a study of Catholic attitudes, with a 

very valuable series of quotations from 

authorized Roman Catholic sources, 
showing the opposition of the Roman 

Church toward all the principles of 

freedom and democracy. 
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Go Quickly and Tell, by WALTER A. 
Maier. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1950. 444 pp. 


EIGHTEEN SERMONS by the popular 
radio preacher on The Lutheran Hour. 
The messages are evangelistic in aim 
and content, filled with numerous allu- 
sions to contemporary life, and strongly 
hortatory in tone. 





That Ye May Believe, by Peter H. 
ELDERSVELD. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1950. 172 pp. $2.50. 


DELIVERED TO a nation-wide radio 
audience these eighteen addresses based 
on the Apostles’ Creed constitute a good 
example of popular doctrinal preach- 
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ing. The author is the radio minister 
of the Christian Reformed Church. A 
loyal and conservative interpreter of the 
Sacred Scriptures, he has set forth the 
basic teachings of evangelical Chris- 
tianity in messages that clothe sound 
teaching in a popular style with apt il- 
lustrations and practical applications. 





The Word Lives On: A Treasury of 
Spiritual Fiction, ed. by FRANCES 
BRENTANO. Doubleday & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1951. 355 pp- 
$3.95. 

A WOMAN widely acquainted with good 

fiction has mined the best ore from 

many pages. These extracts will stim- 
ulate the seer, the poet, and the sermon- 











A dramatic, deeply moving story 
of the Apostle Paul 
—written for the layman by 
the editor of Interpretation 


CONQUEROR 
IN CHAINS 


By Donald G. Miller 


At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 


e This is the story of Saul 
the tentmaker, the Apostle 
Paul, who changed from 
a ruthless persecutor of 
Christians to a devoted 
follower of Christ. 
Through the exciting nar- 
rative runs the essence of 
Paul’s apostleship — the 
winning of souls to Christ. 
Illustrated by ALBERT DE 
MEE JOUSSET. $2.50 
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izer in him who reads. Selections range 
from John Buchan to William Saroyan, 
from Scholem Asch through Toyohiko 
Kagawa to Pierre van Paassen, fifty- 
eight authors in all from the last fifty 
years and the classics. 





The Word In Season, by HucHES 
Wacne_er. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 
176 pp. $2.00. 

THESE BRIEF messages for the Chris- 

tian Year are excellent in every way. 

They provide stimulation and offer re- 

lief from the demands of “promotional” 

preaching. Rich in human insight and 
fine spiritual flavor the book will prove 
helpful to all who read it. 





Anointed to Preach, by Ciovis G. 
Cuappre... Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1951. 
124 pp. $1.50. 

Six SERMONIC addresses in which Dr. 

Chappell presents, in his typical, highly 

effective style, things basic to the work 

of the pulpit. Here is to be found sound 
advice for the intellect and glowing in- 
spiration for the heart. 





The Art of Biblical Preaching, by Farts 
DANIEL WHITESELL. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
1950. 160 pp. $2.00. 


IN THIS painstaking and helpful book 
the professor of practical theology at 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, presents the nature, values, 
and requirements of biblical preaching, 





together with a discussion of some 
whom he considers outstanding modern 
exemplars of this type of preaching. 





Kierkegaard the Melancholy Dane, by 
H. V. Martin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1951. 119 pp. 
$3.00. 


THE WORLD-WIDE Kierkegaard renais- 
sance shows no signs of having spent 
itself. In the present volume an appre- 
ciative English clergyman makes his 
contribution to the cause. This is not a 
biography but a careful condensation 
of Kierkegaard’s basic teachings. 

From a philosophical point of view 
this work is quite inadequate. The au- 
thor misses, for example, the real depth 
of Kierkegaard’s principle of reduplica- 
tion and interprets it as meaning simply 
that faith must be put into practice 
(p. 109). Nor does he show any ac- 
quaintance with such outstanding theo- 
logical interpreters of Kierkegaardian 
thought as Geismar, Hirsch, and Boh- 
lin. From his list of books in English on 
Kierkegaard the works of Swenson and 
Channing-Pearce, among others, are 
conspicuously absent. He mentions 
Richard Niebuhr (p. 94) when the 
reference is obviously to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. 

The book obtains its value from being 
steeped in Kierkegaard’s own writings 
and presenting clearly and convincingly 
the practical religious significance of his 
fundamental ideas. To the uninitiated 
it provides a readable and stimulating 
introduction to the challenge that is 
Kierkegaard. T. A. KANTONEN 
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The Structure of the Divine Society 


By F. W. DILLISTONE. As a contribution toward inter-church coopera- 
tion and the ecumenical movement, Dr. Dillistone presents a fresh treat- 
ment of the essential doctrine of the church—the Covenant and Organic 
theories. He feels that when the church fully understands these basic 
ideas, it can unite for action. $4.00 


The Travail of Religious Liberty 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON, author of Here I Stand. Written in popular 
biographical style, here are the stories of nine men who took part in the 
struggle for religious freedom within the Christian Church, including 
Calvin, Servetus, Roger Williams and John Locke. $4.00 


Experiments of 
Spiritual Life and Health 


By ROGER WILLIAMS. Edited, with a historical introduction, by WIN- 
THROP S. HUDSON. This devotional classic, originally written by Roger 
Williams as a comforting letter to his wife, has been unavailable for 
many years. Once again in print, it is a book for those who seek guidance 
and reassurance in the face of despair. $2.00 


The Gospel of God 


By ANDERS NYGREN. Translaied by L. J. TRINTERUD. A brief, popular 
introduction to the theology of one of Europe’s most widely known and 
best loved Churchmen: Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden. $2.00 


The Scandal of Christianity 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Composed of five lectures given at the invitation 
and under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1946, this 
little book wiil be of great interest to ministers and students who are 
followers of Brunner. This is Brunner’s most popular and easily read 
book. $2.00 
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